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Trailblazers 


railblazers carve a path where one does not 
exist. Most successful organizations would 

not exist without them - and the CTF is cer- 
tainly no exception. 


Four of our most recent staff departees, Aar- 
on Gunn (2017), Kevin Lacey, Carl Vallée and Dean 
Smith (2018) each carved new and important paths 
for the CTF. 


When Aaron Gunn came to work for us full time 
in 2013, our campus-based initiative Generation 
Screwed (GS) was meant to be his part-time activity. 
Aaronr’s leadership in organizing students exceeded 
all expectations. Before Aaron left last year, GS was 
on 27 campuses with an impressive list of activities 
and enthusiasm in every corner of the country — es- 
pecially Québec. 

Speaking of Québec, it was just 
two years ago that Carl Vallée — 
with the generous support of our 
board chairman Adam Daifallah — 
became our first spokesperson in la 
belle province. It was great to see 
the response the CTF brand and 
message quickly earned in Québec. 
Carl was earning media headlines 
— even editorial cartoons — that 
were making directors in the rest 
of the country jealous (even if they couldn’t always 
read his coverage). 


exist. @@ 


Kevin Lacey also opened a first office. I well re- 
member the news conference in Halifax in 2010 an- 
nouncing a new Atlantic Canada presence and re- 
leasing the results of MLA pension calculations 
showing taxpayers were forking over $22 for eve- 
ry dollar Nova Scotia’s MLAs were putting into their 
plan. The ratio of $16-to-$1 in neighbouring New 
Brunswick wasn’t much better. Kevin started with a 
bang and over time got those two pension plans re- 
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carve a path where 
one does not 
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duced. But above all Kevin was challenging con- 
ventional wisdom in the region including straight 
talk on EI reform, frequently noting that the region 
would never create a 12-month economy with four- 
month jobs. 


But perhaps our most significant trailblazer comes 
via the pages you are reading. Twenty-seven years 
ago, Dean Smith was hired to put a newsletter to- 
gether for the CTF (see pg. 22-23). Back then he was 
gluing pictures onto a broadsheet and, incredibly, 
writing the entire publication himself. Much has 
changed over the — wait for it — 150 issues Dean has 
produced since. 


And it’s not just the magazine: Dean was our first 
webmaster, our first graphic designer, our first video 
editor, our first photographer. 


Dean was a trailblazer whose talent, 
patience and diligence were matched 
only by his dedication and passion. 
Never in the limelight, never in want 
of praise or attention ... but no doubt 
gave more time and effort to the CTF 
than anyone else ever has or ever will. 


I want to assure you that The Tax- 
payer magazine will continue. In the 
next issue I will detail changes to the 
publication and how we're shifting 

more resources online and some of the other staff 
changes that are taking shape. But I can tell you now 
that The Taxpayer will have a redesign. So keep your 
eyes on your mailbox in November for the new-look 
Taxpayer magazine. 


Thank you to each of our trailblazers who carved 
new ground for the CTF and have contributed to 
making the CTF a much more robust and impact- 
ful organization. Best of luck in your future endeav- 
ours and a very happy — and deserving — retire- 
ment Dean! 
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Nationalizing the Trans Mountain 
Pipeline 

The federal government's political screw up 
results in taxpayers spending $4.5 billion to 
nationalize the Trans Mountain pipeline. And this 
is just the start. 


14 | Retaliatory tariffs only 
punish ourselves 


The looming trade war between 
Canada and US will not only increase 
consumer costs, but will cost Canada 
jobs. 

4 | Letters to the Editor 

6 | WasteWatch 

10 | You Asked for It: Who is responsible for creating our 

federal debt? 
26 | GTHD: Canadians continue to be hosed on gas taxes 
28 | CTF jumping into legal fight against carbon taxes 


Advocacy & opinion: 


16 | Local taxpayers losing at 
the golf game 


Canada owns 7% of the world's golf 
courses. Many of these are owned by 
municipal governments and they are 
losing millions of dollars each year. 
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12 | Mobility pricing: Taxing car drivers by the kilometre 

18 | Carbon tax: Telling the Washington state story in Canada 
20 | TaxFighter Award: The Calgary School 

30 | Generation Screwed: Looking back at five years 


32 | BC: Metro Vancouver gas taxes on the rise again 

34 | AB: Alberta's Debt Clock tour 

36 | SK: Province needs to clean up GTH and get rid of it 

38 | MB: Union boss fooled city hall once, but not twice 

40 | ON: Will new government restore respect for taxpayers? 

42 | QC: Québec again opts for relative poverty 

44 | AT: Maritimes not buying Trudeau's pipeline double standard 
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Just plain stupid 
he price of gasoline is destined to 
become a lot higher than $2 per 
litre. 

Instead of allowing a private- 
sector corporation with billions of 
shareholder dollars to invest, at zero 
risk and cost to Canadian taxpayers, 
the TransMountain pipeline will in- 
stead be built by our federal govern- 
ment, at a significantly higher cost 
than the projected $7.6 billion. 

As a formerly investor-owned 
and -operated pipeline, costs to build 
and maintain would have always 
been under very close and intense 
scrutiny, but that is not where we are 
going with this project. 

We will instead end up with what 
we absolutely do not need, anoth- 
er Crown corporation, with an as 
yet undefined price tag. This new 
Crown corporation will become 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau’s lat- 
est massive political screw-up, as he 
also is allowing a couple of rookie 
premiers to undermine his statutory 
authority as the prime minister, only 
to try and save the seats of a couple 
of Liberal MPs in BC. 

This new Crown corporation will 
also be obliged to spend millions of 
extra dollars “consulting” First Na- 
tions. 

The time is also long overdue to 
define, in infinite detail, what is re- 
quired to have “been consulted,” as 
it has become a multi-billion-dollar 
cloud of uncertainty hovering over 
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every proposal to ex- 
plore and extract nat- 
ural resources that be- 
long to all of us. 

It’s inevitable that 
Trudeau will award 
those First Nations a 
significant compen- 


66 We wil 
instead end 


up with what 
we absolutely 


ple registered under 
the Indian Act, belong- 
ing to one of 616 First 
Nations or unaffiliat- 
ed with a First Nation. 
Slightly more than half 
of them live on reserves 
or Crown land. The re- 


sation package, war- do not need port refers to the First 
ranted or otherwise, d Nations people living 
for allowing this pipe- an oth er C rown on reserves. Indigenous 
line and that will be in . Services Canada’s 2016- 
the form and charac- CO rpo ration / 17 budget indicated 

ter of billions of dollars ' that it spent about $2.1 
in royalties they will be with an aS yet billion on education op- 


collecting long after this 
new pipeline will have 
delivered its last barrel 
of oil. 

A final detail re- 
mains to be resolved and that is to 
find a name that is appropriate, in- 
clusive and relevant. PetroCan II? 
PetroPipe? Or Just Plain Stupid? 

Andy Thomsen 
Peachland, BC 


Auditor exposes problems 
in Indigenous Services 


he auditor general of Canada 

plays the role of a curmudgeon 
who is always asking why things 
cost so much and why government 
departments do so poorly in provid- 
ing value for money. Sometimes, he 
documents how the government's 
failure to manage its spending and 
programs harms the most vulnerable 
in our society and turns bad man- 
agement into social tragedy. 

The AG’s spring 2018 report to 
Parliament included such findings. 
An independent auditor examined 
how Indigenous Services Canada, 
one of the successor departments to 
the former Indian and Northern Af- 
fairs Canada, has measured socio- 
economic gaps on First Nations re- 
serves. More specifically, he reported 
on how the department has done in 
assessing the results of its education 
programs. The department received 
an F grade. 

There are about 988,000 peo- 


undefined price 
tag. 


erations. 

The auditor not- 
ed that it is impossi- 
ble to design or manage 
good educational pro- 
grams if one lacks adequate infor- 
mation about the results that are be- 
ing achieved. With that in mind, the 
report offered several examples of 
poor practices and worse results: 


¢ From 2001 to 2016, the high 
school graduation rate for First 
Nations improved from 37% to 
49%, but the result for all Cana- 
dians improved even faster, from 
67% to 82%. 


The situation is actually worse 
than that, as Indigenous Servic- 
es Canada calculated a gradua- 
tion rate that ignored the num- 
ber of students who dropped out 
in grades 9, 10 and 11. If those 
are included, the graduation rate 
rose from 20% in 2011 to 24% in 
2015, far below that of other Ca- 
nadians. 


Between the 2013-14 and 2015-16 
fiscal years, the number of stu- 
dents who met or exceeded lit- 
eracy levels improved for both 
male and female students in only 
one of the five regions where data 
were available. 


Forty-two million dollars in de- 
partmental funding was allocated 
by First Nations over four fiscal 
years (2012-13 to 2015-16) to sup- 


port the university and college 
entrance preparation program in- 
tended to help high school grad- 
uates enter post-secondary in- 
stitutions. Of the 4,919 students 
who received assistance, only 397 
(8.1%) completed their programs. 


The auditor’s report shows that 
Indigenous Services Canada cannot 
properly measure whether the pro- 
grams it is funding are improving 
the educational levels, and thus em- 
ployment prospects, of First Nations 
youth. They are being let down by a 
government department that is sup- 
posed to give them a leg up. The de- 
partment is also failing to report ac- 
curately to Parliament about the use 
and cost-effectiveness of its educa- 
tion programs. As citizens and tax- 
payers, we deserve better. 

Robert Lyman 
Ottawa 


Turning the US into our 
economic enemy 


lisse: has created the perfect 
conditions for America to be- 
come Canada’s economic enemy. 

We should have seen it coming. 
Trump told the world what he was 
going to do if he were elected. He 
promised trade protectionism, tar- 
iffs and closed borders. It should be 
obvious by now that he keeps his 
promises. 

Canadian access to world mar- 
kets is virtually non-existent with- 
out the US. The TransMountain ex- 
pansion has little chance of being 
completed because of court chal- 
lenges, environmentalist protesters 
and obstructionism by the BC gov- 
ernment. According to the Fraser 
Institute, 73% of Canada’s exports 
are US-bound, 40% of which are 
oil, natural gas and electrical pow- 
er that make up some 20% of Cana- 
da’s GDP. Trump overturned Oba- 
ma’s decision and approved the 
Keystone XL pipeline. Trump has 
also approved the expansion and 
upgrading of the Enbridge Line 3 
pipeline from Edmonton to Supe- 


to the editor 


rior, WI. 

What if Trump gets really nasty 
and counters with further tariffs af- 
ter Canada puts tariffs on US prod- 
ucts? He could very easily remove 
his approvals of Keystone XL and 
Line 3 and walk away from NAF- 
TA. All it would take is two strokes 
of his pen. The result would be firm- 
ly land-locking Western Canadian 
energy products and shutting down 
Ontario’s auto parts manufacturing 
industry. 

Canada’s Liberal government has 
been relentless in its desire to ap- 
pease the environmentalists, indige- 
nous groups, socialist politicians and 
those Canadians who have absolute- 
ly no idea of the importance of these 
industries and the resulting taxation 
that supports our social programs. 

By killing Northern Gateway and 
Energy East and implementing a car- 
bon tax that will do absolutely noth- 


ing to lessen our carbon footprint 
while our neighbours to the south 
ignore the environment, Trudeau has 
proven beyond doubt that his gov- 
ernment has no idea of the economic 
damage that it has set us up for. 
Right now, the Big Dog south of 
the 49* parallel holds all the mar- 
bles, considering that only 16% of 
American exports come north while 
we ship 73% of ours to America. 
Trudeau is delusional if he really be- 
lieves that America can’t push Can- 
ada around. If he keeps this up, 
there’ll be nothing left to offer except 
possibly marijuana and United Na- 
tions peacekeepers. We desperate- 
ly need a new federal government 
that understands the importance of 
improving and expanding Canada’s 
economy without dependence on 
America. 
L. Tex Leugner 
Cochrane, AB 


Featured Supporter 


leanor Donahue and her 

late husband Leo from 

Fort Macleod, Alberta 
were one of the very first con- 
tributors to the newly formed 
CTF back in 1990 and she contin- 
ues that commitment to this day. 
Eleanor celebrated her 99th birth- 


day on June 13. 

Thank you for your belief in 
the very early days that taxpay- 
ers needed a voice. And thank 
you for your decades of commit- 
ment to fighting for lower taxes, 


less waste and accountable gov- 
ernment! 
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What’s in a name? 30 grand, 
that’s what 


The federal government has a new job training 
agency, the brainwave of Liberal Finance Minister Bill 
Morneau’s economic advisory council. 

Introduced in the 2017 federal budget, the new agen- 
cy was supposed to work with the Future Skills Council 
to provide skills training. 

It was initially called the Future Skills Lab but as the 
weeks went by, there were growing concerns about the 
name. 

So, the feds set up a panel to consider a name 
change. After spending $30,480 on such things as polls 
and focus groups, the panel changed the name of the 
agency from Future Skills Lab to ... Future Skills Centre. 


Source: Financial Post 


Mi Shocker: filing income tax 


returns is irritating 


Last year, the Canada Revenue Agency paid $47,121 
to find out why poor people were not filing their in- 
come tax returns. 

Using focus groups in Fredericton, NB, Montreal, 
Kitchener, ON, and Vancouver, NRG Research Group 
interviewed 67 people to find out what problems they 
had with filing returns. The people being interviewed 
were paid $90 for the two-hour session. 

Most of the people interviewed were elderly and re- 
ceiving some type of government payment such as CPP, 
social assistance, Old Age Security, employment insur- 
ance and/or workers’ compensation. 

At a cost of $700 per interview, the research group 
discovered that this group described filing income tax 
returns as “irritating, painful, complex, stressful, hard, 
long, boring, complicated, long-winded” and “unneces- 
sary red tape.” 

Which is how pretty much 
every other Canadian would 
describe filing a return. 


Source: Blacklock’s Reporter 


Mi Ottawa’s 
secretive loan 
writeoff 


Shortly after the econom- 
ic downturn in 2009, different 
levels of Canadian govern- 
ment provided $13.7 billion 
in financial assistance to the 
auto industry in the form of 
either outright grants or con- 
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Everybody knows this, or they should. 


Dean Smith 


ditional loans. 

Since those loans were made, only $3.7 billion has 
been paid back and, as of March 2017, there were $1.15 
billion in loans to the auto industry that are considered 
overdue. 

The high-risk overdue loans (no hope of collection) 
are handled by Export Development Canada. Included 
in this list are loans worth about $220 million to a com- 
pany listed as “Old GM” and $1.3 billion to another re- 
corded as “Old Chrysler.” 

If that wasn’t concerning enough, this past March it 
was discovered that the federal government had written 
off further loans to the auto industry but refused to tell 
taxpayers how much was written off and which compa- 
nies received the writeoff. Some allege the writeoff was 
given to either GM or Chrysler or perhaps both. 

Though the government remains quiet on the issue, 
it is expected that the names and amounts written off 
will be available in the Public Accounts to be released 
this fall. 


Source: CBC 


Mi TransLink CEO earns more than 
PM 


TransLink is Metro Vancouver’s public transporta- 
tion system. Over the past few years, it has been rocked 
by scandals of waste and mismanagement, and was a 
significant reasPon voters rejected Translink’s tax grab 
attempt in a 2015 referendum. 

Last year’s financial statements prove the region- 
al transportation company has not learned anything 
from the 2015 rejection. In 2017, TransLink paid its CEO, 
Kevin Desmond, an annual salary of $459,000 includ- 
ing expenses and perks, the equivalent of $38,000 per 
month. 

When his massive salary hit the news, people were 
predictably out- 
raged. In compari- 
son, the prime min- 
ister of Canada earns 
$345,000 a year to 
govern a G7 country. 


And how does 
Desmond’s sala- 
ry line up with oth- 
ers doing the same 
work? The CEO of 
Toronto’s transit sys- 
tem earns $356,000. 


Sources: Global News 
| CTV | Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation 
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Canadian embassy overrun by a 
criminal gang 

An internal investigation of the Canadian embassy in 
Haiti concluded it has been “overrun” by criminals. 

Over the years, Canada’s diplomatic mission based 
in Port-au-Prince has hired dozens of local Haitians. Be- 
tween 2015 and 2016, several of these employees stole a 
total of $1.7 million through various forms of fraudulent 
activities. 

One Canadian court labelled some of the employees 
working at the mission as a “criminal gang.” 

They were involved in a variety of illegal activities in- 
cluding forging signatures, issuing fraudulent bills and 
misdirecting cheques intended as payment for services 
rendered. Another common activity involved employees 
including personal items in larger embassy purchases. 

The individual fraudulent bills were typically quite 
small for work done at the embassy. This included fixing 
the roof and other types of maintenance work. 

Even a receptionist joined the windfall, creating 
false invoices for work that was never done and clean- 
ing items that were never purchased. When the embas- 
sy paid the bill, she endorsed the checks totalling nearly 
$7,000, so she could deposit the money into her person- 
al account. 

Other activities included misuse of diplomatic car li- 
cence plates. Staff discovered that two workers had been 
using diplomatic plates for several years on their private 
vehicles and one even brazenly transferred 
ownership of the plate to his own name. 


Source: National Post 


Mi Nearly a billion dollars 
blown but nobody fired 


The scandal surrounding the Phoenix pay 
system exposed one of the major reasons in- 
competence runs rampant in the federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

According to Privy Council clerk Michael 
Wernick, the Public Service Employment Act 
makes it almost impossible to fire employees 
below the level of deputy minister. ; 

Under the act, the government must go 
through what he described as a “long, ardu- 
ous, gruelling process” referred to as “legal 
test of cause” that can often take years to com- 
plete. 

In his review of the Phoenix scandal, audi- 
tor general Michael Ferguson specifically cited 
three bureaucrats for mismanagement of the 
payroll software program that two years later 
is still not working. 

According to a recent Senate report, the 


government has spent more money trying to fix the pro- 
gram, $644.5 million, than the $309.5 million it spent to 
set it up. And the report states the total bill for the pro- 
ject could hit $2.2 billion by 2023. 

The three bureaucrats responsible for the mess were 
not fired. Two were shuffled off to other areas of respon- 
sibility and the third retired. 

Wernick said the legislation needs to be changed so 
that bureaucrats can be fired for such things as misman- 
agement and incompetence. 


Sources: The Globe and Mail | CTV 


Mi Trudeau’s trip to India cost 
taxpayers $1.5 million 


An access to information request revealed that Justin 
Trudeau’s controversial nine-day trip to India in Febru- 
ary cost taxpayers at least $1.5 million. 

Trudeau was joined not only by his family but by 77 
other politicians and bureaucrats. Aside from the lavish 
parties, what did they spend our money on? 

e $60,000 for chauffeur-driven limos; 


¢ $17,044 for a Canadian chef who specializes in In- 
dian food to be flown to India for a reception at the 
Canadian High Commission; 


e $5,101 for Canadian wine; 
¢ $323,000 for hotel rooms, including $89,147 for the 


Losing a million bucks a year, no wonder it’s going broke. 


stewatch 


Taj Palace Hotel; 
¢ $5,236 in cell phone fees; 


¢ $485,070 for the Airbus to fly everyone there and 
back; and 


¢ $3,582 for gifts. 

However, since the access to information request only 
asked for expenses above $1,000, the total cost for the 
visit is undoubtedly much higher. 


Sources: Toronto Star | Journal de Montreal 


Mis24,000 to remove a three-letter 


word 


In 2016, the government set up an agency called “In- 
vest in Canada Hub” to attract international businesses. 
With a budget of $218 million over five years, it was sup- 
posed to set the world on fire. 

Of course, it didn’t. In fact, many businesses are leav- 
ing Canada because of burdensome regulations, envi- 
ronmental roadblocks and carbon taxes. 

Rather than fixing the obvious problems, the govern- 
ment believed it was the agency’s name that was the real 
issue. So, in 2017 the agency hired a consultant to recon- 
sider the name. 

After spending $24,000 on focus groups and consult- 
ing with stakeholders, it was concluded the word “hub” 
was associated “with innova- 
tion and not investment.” 

The agency has been re- 
named Invest in Canada. 


Source: National Post 


MB No wonder 
Newfoundland is 
going broke 

In a presentation to the fed- 
eral standing committee on hu- 
man resources, Carleton Uni- 
versity Prof. Ian Lee stated that 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
is facing serious financial prob- 
lems and could be insolvent 
within 10 years. He predicts LG 
the province will need a bailout 
from the federal government. 

So, it’s no surprise, that 
Newfoundland has decided to 
“sort of” sell its money-losing 
Marble Mountain Ski Resort. 

It was set up in 1998 as a 
Crown corporation and started 
losing money almost from in- 
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ception. As a result, the government has been providing 
an annual subsidy of around $1 million to what is the 
largest ski hill in Atlantic Canada. 

In announcing his decision to sell, Finance Minister 
Tom Osborne said, “governments are not the best man- 
agers of a ski hill.” 

However, the government will not be selling the core 
assets of the hill including the chair lifts or snow equip- 
ment. It hopes to talk a business into either buying the 
money-losing business model or entering into a lease ar- 
rangement. 


Source: CBC 


Mi Why do we need another 
weather app? 


If you have cell phone, you already have access to 
dozens of weather apps that allow you to see what the 
weather is going to be like today and even weeks down 
the road. 

But when it comes to wasting tax dollars, what gov- 
ernment department would be put off simply because a 
service is already provided by the private sector? 

An access to information request revealed that 
Environment Canada would be launching its own 
weather app sometime this summer. It’s not known 
how much the department is wasting on this app, but 
absolutely nothing the govern- 
ment does comes cheap. 


Source: CBC 


Mi Passport ripoff 


According to federal docu- 
ments, it costs the government 
$69.23 to issue a passport. Immi- 
gration, Refugees and Citizenship 
Canada charges $120 for a five- 
year passport and $160 for a 10- 
year one. Canadians outside the 
country pay $190 and $260 respec- 
tively. 

Because of this overcharging, 
Ottawa makes hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in profit each year 
on its passport program. Between 
2013 and 2017, this amounted to a 
profit in excess of $1 billion. 

In 2013, the government was 
losing about $5 on every passport 
and increased the price of a five- 
year passport from $86 to $120 and 
introduced the 10-year passport. 


Source: The Globe and Mail 
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Si That’s $286 under each bum 


An access to information request by the Canadi- 
an Taxpayers Federation discovered that Global Affairs 
Canada spent $24,638 to purchase 86 seat cushions for its 
embassy in Mexico City in 2016. 

The cushions cost taxpayers $286 apiece. After a quick 
search of the internet, the CTF found similar cushions for 
an average $50 each, or some as little as $17. 

This wasn’t even the total cost, as the cushions pur- 
chased in Regina still needed to be shipped to Mexico. 
With the federal government scheduled to run a $17-bil- 
lion deficit this year, couldn’t bureaucrats sit on regular 
cushions like everyone else? 


Source: Canadian Taxpayers Federation 


Taxpayers rubbed the wrong 
way 

Already outraged by Metro Vancouver councillors 
giving themselves a retroactive 15% pay raise this spring, 
taxpayers then learned the politicians also enjoy subsi- 
dized meals and massages. 

Three years ago, the city spent $205 million purchas- 
ing new digs in downtown Vancouver. The city spent 
$1.5 million for a cafeteria on the 29" floor with a kill- 
er view, where city employees can get a hamburger and 
fries for just $6 or a slow-roasted-pork loin dinner with 
all the extras for $9. 

Why so cheap, you ask? The business contracted to 
provide the meals doesn’t pay any rent. 

And after a nice meal, councillors and city employees 
can enjoy a 40-minute massage for only $10. 

Of course, city taxpayers who are subsidizing 


these perks, are not allowed into the cafeteria, let 
alone get a massage. 


Source: Vancouver Sun 


What is Elysis and why did it get 
so much money? 


Many were stunned when the federal government 
and the province of Quebec each handed out $60 million 
in subsidies to a company called Elysis. 

Elysis was created by three huge corporations, Ria Tin- 
to, Alcoa (two huge multinational mining corporations) 
and Apple, one of the world’s most profitable companies. 

The new company was set up to create a zero-carbon 
process for manufacturing aluminum. If successful, the 
new company could prove highly profitable. 

The total cost of the investment was $188 million; the 
two levels of government coughed up $120 million, mak- 
ing them the two biggest contributors to the project. 

Apple only kicked in $13 million and Ria Tinto and 
Alcoa made up the remaining $55 million. 

The three private companies are wealthy enough to 
pay for this project on their own without government 
help and some suspect the heavy government involve- 
ment suggests that this is a risky venture. 

Those with a more cynical bent believe the federal 
government simply wanted to be able to take credit for 
the 100 jobs that will be created at Elysis. 

The federal money was provided through the Strate- 
gic Innovation Fund under a program called “payable 
and non-repayable contributions,” which means taxpay- 
ers will be paid back if and when the company attains a 
certain level of profitability. 


Source: Brianlilley.com 
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@@Who is 
responsible for 
creating Canada’s 


federal debt? @@ 


© Before Pierre Trudeau 
entered office, interest 
payments cost less than 
$10 billion each year in 
2018 dollars. By the time 
he left office, interest 
payments had more 

than quadrupled to $47 


billion. @@ 
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ince Confed- 
eration, the 
federal gov- 
ernment has added 
to the debt 115 years 
by Jeff out of 151. Three out 
Bowes of every four years, 
ol the government 
spent more than it collected in tax- 
es, based on increases to net debt. 

(To compare the entire history of 
Canadian debt, we need to use net 
debt, rather than the more familiar 
accumulated deficit figure we use 
on our federal debt clock. Unfortu- 
nately, there isn’t complete histori- 
cal data for accumulated deficits.) 

According to the 2018 federal 
budget, net debt was $737 billion as 
of March and the accumulated def- 
icit was $651 billion. Accumulated 
deficit is lower because it accounts 
for the value of non-financial assets 
such as buildings and vehicles. 

Twenty prime ministers have 
passed at least one budget and 18 
of those added to the debt. Brian 
Mulroney added the most, increas- 
ing debt by $356 billion, Stephen 
Harper the second-most by add- 
ing $157 billion and Pierre Trudeau 
is close behind, adding $141 billion. 
The value of a dollar has changed 
a lot over that time so to compare 
them fairly we should account 
for inflation. In 2018 dollars, Mul- 
roney’s contribution to the debt is 
worth $651 billion, Pierre Trudeau’s 
is worth $442 billion and Harper’s 
$175 billion. 

So far, Justin Trudeau has add- 
ed $43 billion and according to his 
most recent budget he will have 
added $64 billion by the end of his 
first term. He also hasn’t released a 


1957-62 
1949-56 
Decreased debt 
by $1.1 B to $11.3B 


plan to balance the budget, despite 
his election campaign promise of re- 
turning to balance in 2019. 

Only two prime ministers left of- 
fice with lower debt than when they 
came into office. Paul Martin re- 
duced the debt by $14 billion and 
Louis St. Laurent by $1 billion. Ac- 
counting for inflation, the scale of 
their reductions is much closer. In 
2018 dollars, Martin’s reduction is 
worth $17 billion and St. Laurent’s 
$11 billion. Jean Chrétien had sev- 
en straight surplus budgets, howev- 
er the deficits in his first three years 
were large enough that those sur- 
pluses weren’t enough to reduce the 
debt over his term in office. 

Conservative parties (including 
the Progressive Conservatives) add- 
ed $530 billion to the debt and the 
Liberals $207 billion. Conservatives 
don’t look good in this comparison, 
but the majority of that conservative 
debt was added by one person, Bri- 
an Mulroney. His term followed the 
drastic increase in debt and spend- 
ing under Pierre Trudeau. Prime 
ministers are responsible for their 


Federal 


1949-50 to 2017-2018 (est) 


Increased debt 4963-67 
by $1.9B 


® Increased debt by 


to $13.2B 4 $5.5 to $18.8 B 


own budgets and deficits, but the 
legacy of debt left to them can make 
balancing the budget much harder 
because of interest payments. 

Together Mulroney and Pierre 
Trudeau are most responsible for 
our current debt, but it’s not clear 
who is more responsible. The scale 
of Mulroney’s deficits is larger, but it was Pierre Trudeau 
who started us along the path of high debt and interest 
payments. Before Pierre Trudeau entered office, interest 
payments cost less than $10 billion each year in 2018 dol- 
lars. By the time he left office, interest payments had more 
than quadrupled to $47 billion. The debt Pierre Trudeau 
added led to higher interest payments, which made it 
harder to balance the budget. Mulroney could have cut 
spending to balance the budget, but he was stuck with 
those higher interest payments. 

Interest on Mulroney’s debt has cost us approximately 
$691 billion and interest on Pierre Trudeau’s debt has cost 
us another $412 billion. In total, interest payments on fed- 
eral debt have cost $1.3 trillion since Confederation. 

To eliminate the debt and stop wasting tax dollars on in- 
terest, government would have to pay down the debt as 
aggressively as it has been added to. There is an 
opportunity to do it now. Despite high debt, his- 
torically low interest rates have reduced annu- 
al interest payments from $34 billion in 2007 
to $24 billion in 2017. 

Lower debt costs mean that even 
without reducing spending on pro- 
grams, the federal government 
could have started to aggressive- 


Debt 


1968-78 and 1980-83 
Increased debt by 


$141.1 Bto 
La 


$171.9B Brian Mulroney (C) 


1984-1993 
Increased debt by 
$356.1 B to $527.9 B 


Joe Clark (C) 1979 Increased debt 
by $12 B to $77.4B 


Want the CTF to 
tackle your question? Ask for 


it by e-mail at: 


research@taxpayer. com 


ly pay down the debt. Debt spirals 
out of control as more debt leads 

to higher interest payments, which 
lead to more deficits. However, the 
opposite is also true: if you reduce 
the debt, the interest payments are 
lower, which can lead to more and 
bigger surpluses. Paul Martin’s debt 
reduction has saved taxpayers almost $9 billion in interest 
payments so far. 

Unfortunately, Justin Trudeau is choosing to increase 
spending and add to the debt. This will increase interest 
payments to an estimated $33 billion a year by 2022. When 
interest rates rise, as they inevitably will, interest pay- 
ments will increase dramatically and even larger deficits 
are likely to follow. i& 


2016-2017 

Increased debt by 
$42.9 B to 
$736.7 B 


Stephen Harper (C) 
2006-2015 

Increased debt by 
$156.8 B to $693.8 B 


Paul Martin (L) 
2004-2005 

Decreased debt by $14.1 B 
to $536.9 B 


Photo credits: Stephen Harper/World Eonomic Forum/Wikipedia Pierre Trudeau/Rob Mierement Anefo/Wikipedia Brian Mulroney/Raj Taneja/Flickr/Creative Commons 


Justin Trudeau/Flickr/Justin Trudeau Source: Fiscal Reference Tables 
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overnments 

across the 

continent are 
considering install- 
ing tracking devices 
in our vehicles so we 
can be monitored and 
taxed for our move- 
ments: every kilometre we travel, 
every bridge we cross, every tunnel 
we enter. 

Monitoring our behaviour and 
sending us a monthly bill for every- 
where we've gone is a central plank 
of a new tax plan that is often called 
“mobility pricing” or “road usage” 
by government planners and their 
expensive consultants. 

The reasoning usually goes some- 
thing like this: 

People will use less gasoline and 
diesel in the coming decades as they 
buy more fuel-efficient and electric 
vehicles, so the government will get 
less money via taxes at the pumps. 
The government wants our 

money, so alternative forms 
of taxation on movement 
need to be found. 
The idea is metasta- 
zing across the con- 


by Kris Sims 
BC Director 
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tinent. Most recently, Metro Van- 
couver and its transit board, Trans- 
Link, spent more than $2 million of 
ratepayers’ money to study traffic 
congestion and “mobility pricing” 
was considered as a major solu- 
tion. Under the plan, people would 
be charged a fee per kilometre trav- 
elled using a GPS tracking device 
installed in their cars, or by thou- 
sands of licence plate-scanning cam- 
eras or a combination of both. 

The CTF attended both TransLink 
“stakeholder sessions” and the fi- 
nal study announcement. Area may- 
ors have shelved the expensive study 
for now, mostly because they are fac- 
ing an election this fall and jacking up 
costs for voters is politically unpalata- 
ble, but this government idea of track- 
them-to-tax-them hasn’t gone away. 

If this sounds far-fetched, buck- 
le up. 

Washington state has just com- 
pleted a pilot project that records 
every mile, turn, and brake-tap by 
the driver. Mariya Frost from the 
Washington Policy Center allowed 
a tracking device to be installed in 
her car, so she could see just how 
much information would be shared 
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90, 


EAST 


Bellevue 
Spokane 


with the state, if such a plan were im- 
plemented. The results were alarm- 
ing for anyone who values person- 

al freedom. The device noted every 
time Frost exceeded the posted speed 
limit, even on a highway going with 
the flow of traffic, and how hard she 
was steering her car. If state troop- 
ers were to issue tickets for all of the 
violations noted by the government 
tracking device, it would add up to 
$20,000 in fines after just two weeks 
of driving for one person. 

Washington is not alone. A cas- 
cade of other states including Colora- 
do, California, Oregon and Delaware 
are also testing out minute-by-min- 
ute motorist tracking, all in the name 
of recouping an envisioned loss of 
future fuel taxes. 

Privacy watchdogs such as the BC 
Freedom of Information and Priva- 
cy Association have raised the alarm 
about the amount of information 
“connected cars” would generate. 

The invention of private vehi- 
cles created a previously unknown 
sense of freedom for many people 
at the turn of the last century. Fami- 
lies moved farther out of 
tightly packed urban 


centres to homes with properties of 
their own. The open road and the ra- 
dio station were one’s only compan- 
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ions. Fuel was purchased, road tax- 
es were paid at the pumps and the 
transaction ended there. 


Now, government wants to ride 
shotgun. Do you want them along 
for the ride? 


Vancouver follows Stockholm and London’s lead 


long with distance-based 
tracking and taxing, TransLink 
proposed the creation of pay 


points throughout the Lower Main- 
land, similar to what exist in London 


$14.64 per day. 
If someone works in the commut- 
er suburb of Langley and uses that 


bridge to get to work every day, then, 


with about 252 working days a year, 


past a toll point, or $11 per day. Ina 
household with two drivers, that’s 
more than $5,000 Canadian every 
year. 

In London, it costs drivers $20 


eed Stockholm. 


that would cost that sin- _ per day to get into the downtown, 


These ideas could &S gle driver $3,689 per and $37 per day if they drive an old- 
apply es 7 aos In year just for this toll. er vehicle. Driving 
pbeepers 9/20) If that person’s a newer car into 
be warned. Stockhol mM spouse us in Rich- work every day for 
An example it 6 osts mond and uses the Alex _a year costs $5,000 
of toll costs in the Fraser Bridge, it would or $10,000 for a 
Vancouver report rU sh ho Ur cost $4.03 to getto work — two-car commut- 
range from “Min to and $5.27 to get home. ing household. 
Min+” (that’s Orwelli-  MOTOFISTS — That’s $9.30 for a round If drivers in 
an.NewSpeak for Minimum to trip. If he or she is also North America 
Maximum). q bo ut working full time, that’s don’t want to start 


Inthesmaximum amount, or 
“min+,“\example given in the 
report; inbound-during rush 


paying thousands | / - 
of extra dollars to 
government eve- 


$2,344 per year. House- 
hold cost? That’s $6,033. 
In other cities around 


$5.50 CDN 
to go past 


hour. over the Port Mann Bridge ; the world, it costs com- ry year, while po- 

would ~~ ee $6.37 ae fe) toll pol nt, muters anarmandaleg  tentially being 

way, and outbound towards to get to work. tracked every 

home during rush hour wes! Or $11 per In Stockholm it costs inch they travel, 

cost $8.27 one way. That's day 69 rush hour motorists they’d best stand \ 
a & about $5.50 CDN to go up and be heard 


— now. 


Proposed congestion fees in Metro Vancouver 


Congestion Point Charge Location 


Inbound AM Peak $3.55 $3.59 $4.25 $2.68 $2.80 $2.60 
(towards 

Downtown Off Peak $1.06 $0.91 $0.74 $0.76 $0.54 $0.36 
Vancouver) PM Peak $4.92 $3.54 $3.54 $3.05 $2.41 $1.03 
Outbound AM Peak $4.30 $2.24 $2.10 $2.18 $2.72 $0.85 
(Away from 

Downton Off Peak $0.86 $0.81 $0.65 $0.55 $0.52 $0.41 
Vancouver) PM Peak $4.59 $3.92 $5.52 $3.51 $4.15 $2.27 
Inbound AM Peak $5.32 $5.38 $6.37 $4.03 $4.19 $3.90 
(towards 

Downtown Off Peak $1.59 $1.36 $1.11 $1.13 $0.81 $0.54 
Vancouver) PM Peak $7.38 $5.30 $5.30 $4.58 $3.61 $1.54 
Outbound AM Peak $6.45 $3.36 $3.25 $3.27 $4.08 $1.27 
(Away from 

Downtown Off Peak $1.29 $1.21 $0.98 $0.83 $0.78 $0.62 
Vancouver) PM Peak $6.89 $5.87 $8.27 $5.27 $6.23 $3.41 


es 
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here’s an unfor- 
tunate consensus 
among Canadian 
| politicians that, in the face 
of severe economic head- 
iy winds generated by a pro- 
by Matthew tectionist US government, 
at the Canadian government 
should levy significant punitive taxes 
against its own citizens. 

The North American trade war has al- 
ready taken a big bite out of the Canadian 
economy. BMO Capital Markets estimat- 
ed in August that the tariffs imposed so far 
could cut Canada’s GDP by almost 0.5%. 

Add in the estimated cost of proposed 
trade restrictions and the damage could in- 
crease to about 1.5% of GDP. To make mat- 
ters worse, the costs might well rise even higher than that 
— much higher, in fact, if the current protectionist trend 
is not reversed. 

After already pouring gas on the trade war fire with 
retaliatory tariffs on $16.6 billion worth of imports sever- 
al months ago, the Trudeau government promised even 
more anti-trade measures if the US follows through with 
tariffs on automobiles and auto parts from Canada. 

Canadians and Americans are both losers in this esca- 
lating battle. That’s because when governments engage in 
trade wars, they are attacking their own citizens. 

By impeding peaceful trade with punitive taxes, gov- 
ernments deprive their citizens of mutually beneficial, 
productivity-enhancing economic transactions. 

Tariffs and other trade barriers force people to pay 
higher prices and expend greater amounts of labour in 
exchange for fewer goods and services of lower quality. 
That’s why there has been near unanimous agreement in 
the economics profession for the last 240 years on the de- 
sirability of free trade. 

But the economic consensus on the benefits of free 
trade hasn’t prevented Canada’s political consen- 
sus on the benefits of protectionism. The only 
complaint from the Conservatives and NDP 
regarding the Liberals’ retaliatory tariffs was 
that these new taxes weren’t implement- 
ed quickly enough. 
Provincial politi- 


etaliatory 
tariffs only 
punish 
ourselves 


cal leaders also cheered Trudeau’s pro- 
tectionism. Alberta Conservative Leader 
Jason Kenney tweeted that he “strongly” 
supported Trudeau’s tariffs; so too did 
former Saskatchewan premier Brad Wall. 
Similarly, ex-Ontario premier Kathleen 
Wynne called for “swift and sharp” re- 
taliation against the U.S. 

Amazingly, all politicians in Canada 
seem to be of the same mind: that when 
the American government imposes eco- 
nomically damaging protectionist tax- 
es, the Canadian government should 
compound the destruction by adding its 
own economically damaging protection- 
ist taxes. 

Despite their strong support for retal- 
iatory tariffs, most Canadian politicians ff Dy 
claim to be free traders. But they consistently make state- 
ments, and more importantly, take actions, to the con- 
trary. 

For example, when US President Don- 
ald Trump reopened NAFTA negotiations, 
the Liberal government tried to stuff the 
agreement full of anti-trade, anti-busi- 
ness and anti-worker measures 
aligned with left-wing ideology, 
including more restrictive labour 
regulations, more powerful unions =‘ 
and stricter environmental stand- 
ards. 

Feminism and indigenous issues 
were also raised by the Liberals as part of 
the NAFTA negotiations. Conservatives right- 
ly criticized this 
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as a Liberal ploy to score political points 
with its voter base, but counterproductive 
towards achieving freer trade. 

However, at other times, Conservatives 
have accused the Liberals of not being pro- 
tectionist enough. When Trudeau suggest- 
ed to an American journalist that the gov- 
ernment might move towards “flexibility” 
on Canada’s high agricultural tariffs, he 
came under heavy criticism from Conserv- 
ative Leader Andrew Scheer. 

Trudeau responded to Scheer by reaf- 
firming the Liberals’ support for the sup- 
ply management system, which levies tar- 
iffs — in some cases of up to 300% — on 
dairy, poultry and eggs. Supporters of 
supply management claim that these high 

. tariffs, by protecting the domestic dairy industry, are ben- 
eficial. 
Yet, as Adam Smith argued: “In every country it al- 
ways is and must be in the interest of the great body of 
the people to buy whatever they want of those who 
sell it cheapest. The proposition is so very mani- 
fest that it seems ridiculous to take any pains to 
prove it.” 
It makes no sense to produce some- 
thing yourself if it’s cheaper to buy it 
from someone else. That's a reality that 
everybody accepts and by which every- 
body functions. 
To take one example, approximately 
zero people in Canada make their own shoes. 
They know that they can buy 
shoes at a higher 
quality and a 


@67D Bank 
estimated in June 


that proposed 
American auto 
tariffs could cut 
Canadian GDP 
by 1.3% and cost 
160,000 jobs. 9® 


lower cost from a store than if they tried 
to make their shoes themselves. 

What is true for an individual who 
wants shoes is also true for a country 
of people who want to consume dairy 
products. 

Just as high taxes on imported dairy 
hurt Canadians, so too do tax hikes on 
imported iron rods, aluminum wiring, 
strawberry jam, ballpoint pens and the 
scores of other products recently made 
more expensive by the Canadian govern- 
ment. 

Supporters of these tariffs might ar- 
gue that the Canadian government must 
impose higher protectionist taxes in an 
effort to induce the American govern- 
ment into lowering its own protectionist taxes. 

But as economic historian Robert Higgs has suggest- 
ed, that’s like arguing that a slave owner should beat his 
slaves more frequently in an effort to induce other slave 
owners into beating their own slaves less frequently. 

Indeed, if protectionist tax hikes from the US govern- 
ment provoke protectionist tax hikes from the supposed 
free-traders in the Canadian government, what reason is 
there to believe that avowed protectionist Donald Trump 
would react to increased Canadian trade restrictions by 
lowering American trade restrictions? 

To make matters worse, Canada’s retaliatory tariffs are 
designed to damage the domestic economy at the worst 
possible time. TD Bank estimated in June that proposed 
American auto tariffs could cut Canadian GDP by 1.3% 
and cost 160,000 jobs. 

This means that the future retaliatory tariffs threat- 
ened by the Liberal government would, by design, inflict 
Canadians with higher costs while unemployment is go- 
ing up and economic growth is slowing. 

These absurd trade policies are the result of politi- 
cians relying on economic beliefs that have been 
i. discredited for more than 240 years. When will 
im they step into 2018? is 


Matthew Lau is a Toronto writer focusing 
on fiscal policy and economic 
principles. 
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Local taxpayers losin: 


anada has long had a love af- 
fair with golf. It is our most- 
played sport, with more than 
1.5 million regular players. (Hockey 
has only 1.3 million.) From sea to sea, 
there are nearly 2,300 courses on which 


R i 
. by Renaud golfers can choose to play their next 


j Brossard 
Generation Screwed 
Executive Director 


round. That is 7% of the world’s golf 
courses, the second largest supply 


—— 


6 The last thing res. | 
tax-payinggolf 8 § %,° 
businesses need is 


— 


taxpayer-funded we / 


competition. @@ ‘ 


behind the United States. 
_ As with anything we love, governments have been 
trying to get their piece of the action. It was only 21 
years after the first golf course opened in this country 
that the city of Edmonton purchased its first course, 
Victoria Park, in 1911. Since then, municipalities of 
all sizes have either purchased or built courses with a 
few, such as Calgary, going so far as to own and oper- 
ate six of them. | 
Looking at Canada’s golf map, there are plenty of 
options to tee off in nearly every part of the coun- 
try. Whether urban, exurban or rural, there is a 
wide availability of non-city-owned and operat- 
‘ed courses at all price ranges. According to in- 
dustry statistics, daily-fee, public access cours- 
es form 90% of the supply across the country. 
Given the wide array of non-city-owned op- 
tions to choose from, this raises the ques- 
tion: why should governments even be in 
the golf business in the first place? 
Despite the large number of play- 
ers, golf in Canada is currently fac- 
ing a major crisis: golfers are playing 
fewer and fewer rounds, leading to 
falling revenues across the coun- 
try. According to an analysis com- 
missioned by industry associa- 
tion Golf Canada, while 14% of 
golfers are increasing the num- 
Was ber of rounds they play, 38% 
if are reducing the number. 
For the past three years, 
im 7 many golf cours- 
| 7 es have re- 


LY 


y at the game of golf 


@0Given the 
wide array of Ottawa’s success story: Pine 


non-city-owned View no longer sub-par 


: h he year was 2014. While reviewing its expenditures and pro- 
optl Ons to cnoose gram offerings, the city of Ottawa came to realize the Pine 
: : View Golf Course it was leasing from the National Capital 
fro mM i] th IS FalSES Commission was riddled with debt and in need of some serious im- 


Fi : provements. By the city’s estimates, the necessary upgrades to its 
th S qU est! On: course were in the million-dollar range. ae 
why sho U ld @ ities The city acknowledged upgrading its unprofitable golf course 
: would constitute an undue burden for taxpayers, but wanted to 
even be In th e golf make sure those who enjoyed Pine View could keep enjoying it. The 
: ; city came to the only logical conclusion: instead of renewing the 
busi ness in th e lease, it would find a private operator willing to take over and invest 


7) in the club. 
fl rst pla Ge: eS) Ottawa realized that the private operator could turn a profit 
—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— where it couldn’t. The private operator wasn’t bound by union con- 


tracts, didn’t have to work within the confines of government bu- 
ported operating losses. City- reaucracy and could specialize in offering the best golf services pos- 
owned courses are far from sible. 


being exempt, with many of After a quick search, the city found an entrepreneur willing to 

them having operated at a take on the challenge and passed the lease and operations o ) 

loss for years. him. The operator kept green fees low but was quick to invest in — 
According to Statistics the course, doing badly needed repairs, upgrading 1 

Canada, nearly half of all and adding an indoor simulator to keep customers con 

clubs across the country op- luring the cold winter months. As a result, the course i 


erated at a loss last year. In 
the last two years, the in- 
dustry has reported 51 clo- 
sures, while only 22 new pro- 
jects have broken ground. It 
would seem the last thing tax- 
paying golf businesses need is 
taxpayer-funded competition. 
Where possible, cities 
should look at selling their 
golf assets and finding private 
operators to take ownership. 
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Telling the Washington_state story in 


here isn’t a 

single state in 

America with 
a straight carbon tax 


) 
\ and it seems unlikely 


\ ® there will be one un- 


Mm der the presidency of 
Donald Trump. But if 
it were to happen an- 
ywhere, it would happen in Wash- 
ington state. 

Washington is known as the Ev- 
ergreen State but, politically, it is 


by Christine 
Van Geyn 
Ontario Director 


ernor tried again, proposing 
a bill that would bring ina 
$12-per-ton carbon tax. But 
the tax still failed and it failed at es- 
sentially every level. It failed at the 
Democrat-controlled senate com- 
mittee and again in a senate vote. 
Leading the opposition was 
Todd Myers, environmental direc- 
tor at the Washington Policy Centre. 
Myers had a simple message that 
resonated with the public: a carbon 
tax would cost businesses and fam- 


6 Yet even inthis 
bastion of green 
ideology [Washington 
state], a straight 
carbon tax was 
rejected by voters and 


legislators. @@ 


solid blue. It is Democrat-controlled 


at all levels. Washington has voted 
Democrat in presidential elections 
since 1984 and Governor Jay Inslee 
describes himself as the “greenest 
governor in America.” 

Yet even in this bastion of green 
ideology, a straight carbon tax was 
rejected by voters 
and legislators. 

In 2016, a 
state-wide 
referendum @© 
rejected a 
proposal 
for a car- 
bon tax 
of $15 
per ton. 
In 2018, 


ilies a lot of money while achieving 
nothing for the environment. 
Canada is in the midst of a na- 
tion-wide fight over carbon taxes 
and at the Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
eration we were fascinated by the 
Washington state story and the role 
Myers played fighting the tax. So 
we decided to bring him to Cana- 
da for a cross- 
country tour, to 
tell his sto- 
ry to poli- 


ela 


ticians, media and activists on our 
side of the border. 


Meetings in Ottawa, 


Toronto and Regina 

The cross-Canada tour started 
in Ottawa, where Myers and CTF 
directors Christine Van Geyn and 
Aaron Wudrick met with Conserva- 
tive environment critic MP Ed Fast. 
We also met with senior policy ad- 
visors to Conservative Leader An- 
drew Scheer and with The Nation- 
al Post. The emphasis of the Ottawa 
meetings was that there will be 
no national carbon tax in the 
US under Donald Trump and 
that such a tax wasn’t possi- 
ble even in left-leaning Wash- 
ington state. 

Next, we headed to To- 
ronto where we met with Vic. 
Fedeli, the new Ontario min- 
ister of finance, and brief- 
ly with new Premier Doug 
Ford. We discussed how 
withdrawal from the West- 
ern Climate Initiative (WCI) 
cap-and-trade regime could 
happen in Ontario at the 
lowest possible cost to tax- 
payers. Myers has specif- 
ic knowledge about this, be- 
cause before Washington 
voters rejected the straight 
carbon tax in 2016, the state 
had rejected cap-and-trade. 


The state had been a 
founding member of the 
WCL in 2007 but with- 
drew in 2011 because 

of the economic cost of 
cap-and-trade. 

Myers’s advice was 
to not let politicians treat 
withdrawal from cap- 
and-trade as an impossi- 
ble or prohibitively ex- 
pensive feat. Arizona, 
Montana, New Mexico, 
Oregon and Utah also 
withdrew from WCI and 
New Jersey withdrew 
from a different cap- 
and-trade carbon tax re- 
gime. Cancelling cap- 
and-trade has happened 
before and Ontario can 
do so as well. 

While in Toronto, we also met 
with the editorial board of The To- 
ronto Sun and conducted TV and ra- 
dio interviews. We concluded the 
trip to Toronto with an “activist 
dinner” with those who have been 
fighting the carbon tax in Ontario. 
Some attendees included the found- 
er of the “Axe the Carbon Tax” 
campaign, the founder of the Coa- 
lition of Concerned Manufacturers 
and former federal finance minister 
Joe Oliver. 

Next, we headed to Saskatche- 
wan, where Myers was met by CTF 
Prairie Director Todd MacKay. To- 
gether they went to the legislature 
where Myers was Officially intro- 
duced and welcomed by the gov- 
ernment. Myers then met with Sas- 
katchewan Trade Minister Jeremy 
Harrison and with En- | 
vironment Minister 
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Lto R: Todd Myers, Ontario Premier Doug Ford, Christine Van Geyn 


Dustin Duncan. We discussed the 
job losses a carbon tax would cause 
and explained that even environ- 
mental activists, including Naomi 
Klein, opposed the proposed Wash- 
ington state carbon tax because it 
would have been “revenue neu- 
tral.” These activists only wanted 
the tax if it would mean more mon- 
ey for the government and more 
pain for consumers. 


A final message on 


true environmentalism 
One of the most compelling 
things about Myers is his genu- 
ine love for our natural environ- 
ment. He lives on the edge of Se- 
attle and is a hobby beekeeper. 
The left often portrays those who 


ple who hate the en- 
vironment. The 


Todd yer s (I) and CTF Federal Director Aaron Wdrick | 
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oppose carbon taxes as peo; 


reality is that many 
of us work in agri- 
culture and many 
more of us live in 
rural areas. We are 
the most likely to be 
hit by the high cost 
of carbon taxes be- 
cause our work and 
homes are likely to 
use more energy. 

But we are peo- 
ple who love the en- 
vironment: we love 
the beautiful views 
of our natural land- 
scape, unmarred by 
ugly wind turbines 
that hurt local wild- 
life. We depend on 
the weather for our 
crops to flourish. In 
fact, we probably care more about 
the environment than political lead- 
ers living and working in concrete 
jungles who tell us they know bet- 
ter than we do. 

Myers told us that when fight- 
ing the carbon tax, we should 
emphasize how technology can 
achieve more than government 
intervention can. The electric car 
first became possible because 
of private innovation; govern- 
ment subsidies didn’t come until 
much later. Technological change, 
for example the development 
of smart thermostats and mo- 
bile apps that allow consumers to 
track their energy use, will do far 
more for the environment than a 
tax that is really only designed to 
put money in the pockets of poli- 
ticians. These products can thrive 
without government subsidies, 
because consumers are already 
looking for ways to reduce 
costs. 

As Myers said on his 
tour, a carbon tax won’t 
help the environment, 
but private technological 
change will. That’s how 
, wecan embrace true en- 
— vironmentalism. i 
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Award 2018 


early 200 

Canadi- 

an Tax- 
payers Federa- 
tion supporters 
gathered May 14 
to honour four of 
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Hennig 


VP Communications 


received the CTF’s TaxFighter Award. 


The TaxFighter Award is given to people who have 
contributed significantly to the cause of taxpayer eman- 


cipation. Past recipients include: jour- 
nalists such as Lorne Gunter, Linda 
Leatherdale and Tom Brodbeck; politi- 
cians such as Ralph Klein, Jim Dinning, 
Mike Harris, Preston Manning, Werner 
Schmidt and Lee Morrison; and former 
CTF board and staff including Ken Azz- 
opardi, Paul Pagnuelo, Mel Smith and 
Andy Crooks, to name a few. 

The four gentlemen known as “the 
Calgary School” have been influencing 
politicians, academia, media and Cana- 
dian public policy for nearly three dec- 
ades. Their awards were inscribed with 
this summary of their contribution: “In 
recognition of provid- 
ing leadership, men- 
torship and intellectu- 
al ammunition in the 
battle for lower taxes, 
free markets, limited 
and accountable gov- 
ernment.” 

At the award recep- 
tion in Calgary, former 
CTF Alberta and BC 
director Mark Milke 
spoke about why these 
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the University of Calgary’s most high- 
profile faculty members: Tom Flanagan, 
Ted Morton, Barry Cooper and Rainer Knopff as they 


four professors had such a large impact in 
Canada. “These four men were in touch with 
reality. This is as not easy as it sounds. In univer- 
sities, tenure protects academics from both feed- 
back and the consequences of lousy ideas. As a re- 
sult, they drift ever further from the reality of life for 
most people ... In contrast, the Calgary School was an- 
chored in real-world problems and remedies.” 

In addition to Mark’s words, a video tribute was 
played, featuring thoughts and praise from Preston 
Manning, Ian Brodie, Danielle Smith, Fraser Institute 
founder Michael Walker, David Frum, MP Stephanie 
Kusie, Ken Boessenkool, former CTF board chair Andy 


Rainer Knopft 
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Crooks and Lorne Gunter. 

In accepting the TaxFighter Award, all four men 
spoke about their careers and their impact. Dr. Morton 
told the crowd that he has been a “dues-paying mem- 
ber of the CTF for over 20 years.” And that, “for peo- 
ple who are trying to keep track of government 


The 


n the early 1990s, the four U of C political scien- 
[= were labelled the “Calgary School” by the 

now defunct Alberta Report and 
then the “Calgary mafia” by Globe 
and Mail columnist Jeffrey Simpson 
for their fierce academic and pub- 
lic advocacy of western, free market and conservative 
public policies. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Morton and 
Knopff have been the leading skeptics of the rise of ju- 
dicial power in Canadian politics. Cooper has long 
been a chief voice for Alberta’s distinctively self-reliant 
political tradition and a critic of the CBC. Flanagan has 
many contributions to the scholarly and public debates 
on political parties, election campaigns and aboriginal 
policy. The graduate students trained by these four pro- 
fessors now hold leadership positions at universities 
and public policy institutes across Canada. 

Flanagan was a senior advisor to Reform leader 
Preston Manning and then the key organizer behind 
Stephen Harper’s rise to the leadership of the Canadian 
Alliance and the Conservative Party. He was National 
Campaign Manager for the Conservatives’ 2004 nation- 
al election campaign and the Wildrose 2011 provincial 


abuse of taxpayer dollars, there’s no better group than 
the CTF.” 
Dr. Knopff summed up his feelings on accept- 
ing the TaxFighter Award, saying, “This is no small 
mere award. It’s a big deal and a great honour.” 
Indeed, it was our honour to present the TaxFight- 
er Award to such deserving recipients. 


School 


election campaign. 
Morton had a long career in elect- 
ed politics. In 1998, he was elected as 
a “senator in waiting” for Alberta and 
later worked for Canadian Alliance lead- 
er Stockwell Day on Parliament Hill. He then served in 
the Alberta legislature from 2004 to 2012. He held three 
cabinet portfolios, including Finance and Energy, and 
ran for the leadership of the PC Party twice. 

For years, Cooper was a columnist for the Calgary 
Herald and established the Calgary office of the Fraser 
Institute. Knopff has advised federal and provincial 
governments on matters ranging from vice-regal ap- 
pointments and electoral boundaries to environmental 
stewardship. 

All four are still active: Knopff continues his aca- 
demic research on interprovincial regulation of trade in 
beer, Morton on Canadian federalism and energy pol- 
icy, Flanagan on the governance of First Nations re- 
serves and Cooper on prehistoric origins of political 
theory. 1 


Dr. Ian Brodie is a professor of political science at the University of 
Calgary and served as Prime Minister Stephen Harper’s Chief of Staff. 
His new book, At the Centre of Government, is available at local 
bookstores and online at Amazon.ca. 
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the Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 
eration after 27 years. While he 
has never received the public accolades as 
have many other CTF staff, Dean’s contri- 
bution to the cause of taxpayer emancipa- 
tion has been significant. 

Dean came to the CIF on July 5, 1991, 
recruited by CTF founder Kevin Avram to publish the 
CTF’s newsletter, The Taxpayer. Despite getting his bach- 
elor’s degree in geography and master’s degree in divin- 
ity, Dean had spent his early career in the printing busi- 
ness. 

Back in those first days, Dean was The Taxpayer. He 
wrote every article and laid out the newsletter. Soon after 
arriving, he transitioned our main publication to a broad- 
sheet newspaper. It stayed that way until 1997 when it 
transitioned again, to a magazine. 

Dean is a lifelong learner and has constantly upgrad- 
ed his skills. In the late ‘90s, when the CTF launched Tax- 
payer.com, he took on running the website. Of course, he 
also was designing all of our printed materials, be it cov- 
ers for report submissions, billboards or laying out for- 
mer CTF director Mark Milke’s best-selling books. And 
he has often been the staff-photographer, shooting many 
CTF press-conferences and staff head shots. 

In more recent years, Dean has turned his hand to vid- 
eo filming and editing. 

In our CTF supporter surveys we often ask our donors 
what their favourite section of The Taxpayer magazine is. 
The number one answer is always Waste Watch (pg. 6-9). 
That's all Dean. He’s been cataloguing government waste 
for 27 years here. It’s unknown whether Dean’s hair fell 
out naturally or if he pulled it out after subjecting himself 
to decades of government waste. 

Dean is often the most passionate CTF staff member 
when it comes to fighting high taxes, government waste 
or a lack of accountability. He could have left long 
ago and made more money in the for-profit sector, 
but he’s remained at the CTF because it matters to 
him and it matters to Canadians. 

On May 5, 2018, at our annual planning meeting in 
Regina, the CTF board of directors awarded Dean with 
the CTF’s highest honour, The TaxFighter Award. 

At the end of this summer, Dean will take his well-de- 
served retirement. We wish Dean all the best, but before 
he goes, we asked him about his time at the CTF. 


by Scott 


Hennig 
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Scott Hennig: You’ve worked on some 150 
editions of The Taxpayer. Do you have a favour- 
ite? 


Dean Smith: Though I was aware of our various 
successful campaigns, it wasn’t until the CTF’s 25th an- 
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niversary when we dedicated an issue of The Taxpayer to 
all that the CTF and its supporters had accomplished that 
we saw the full extent of it. As I began to lay out that is- 
sue I was shocked by all the victories and I don’t think I 
was the only one. That issue was like our trophy cabinet 
and it was full. 
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SH: Over the 27 years, you’ve probably collected a 
couple of thousand stories in Waste Watch. Which 
one stands out in your mind as the most ridiculous? 


DS: Back in the early ’90s, one of our directors was wan- 
dering through the National Art Gallery in Ottawa 
and found a bunch of weird items that you could pur- 
chase at Canadian Tire scattered site 
throughout the gallery. There 
was a rope winding its way 
through different rooms. 
Then there was an actual 
coat rack attached to the 
floor and a full-sized uri- 
nal hanging in a doorway. 


66 Then there was 


an actual coat rack 
attached to the floor and 
a full-sized urinal 


hanging ina 
doorway. 
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I sent in an access to information request to find out 
how much taxpayers spent on these “works of art.” We 
found out that they were a part of a 13-piece set the gal- 
lery purchased from French artist Michael Duchamp 
in 1971. They cost taxpayers $40,400, the equivalent of 
$250,000 today. 

We published photos of Duchamp’s art in The Taxpay- 
er and that summer the director of the gallery toured Can- 
ada. Big mistake. When he appeared on open-line radio 
shows, our supporters were lining up and berating him 
about urinals, ropes and coat racks. I noticed that they 
don’t allow people to take photos in the gallery anymore. 


SH: And you’ve designed hundreds of covers for The 
Taxpayer. Which is your all-time favourite? 


DS: One of my favourites is the fall 2014 cover. We had 
our debt clock at the World Taxpayers’ Conference in 
Vancouver. We needed to move it from one venue to the 
next and a bunch of Generation Screwed students attend- 
ing the conference volunteered to help. 

Someone came up with the idea that we should take 
a photo of them pulling the debt clock. It was unique be- 
cause it was a large horizontal photo and we wrapped it 
around The Taxpayer. 

That photo captured the essence of what the CTF 
does. The number on the debt clock was the debt that 
those young people were both figuratively and literally 
pulling, because one day they will be responsible for pay- 
ing it back. 


SH: What’s been your favourite CTF campaign? 


DS: There are actually two. The first was a series 
of tax rallies the CTF held in 1995 to stop the 
federal government from instituting a $1-bil- 
lion tax increase and a massive spending 
spree in that year’s budget. 
Our rallies started in BC with overflow 
crowds and by the time we 
hit Ontario we were seeing 
crowds of 5,000-plus. The 
_ media coverage was in- 
credible. 
Because of these ral- 
lies, the federal govern- 
ment blinked. Instead of 
going ahead with its tax 
and spending plan, the 
Chretien government 
cut spending by $5 billion 
that year and $7 billion the 
next and reined in Canada 
before we hit the fiscal wall. 
The second is the TransLink 
referendum in BC. Our BC di- 
rector Jordan Bateman, working out of 
the basement of his home, rallied British Co- 
lumbians to stop a new tax that TransLink 


wanted to impose 
on the people. 

When he started, 
the polls showed 
that people were in 
favour of the new 
tax and after our 
campaign the peo- 
ple rejected it. 


SH: Which cam- 
paign that we 
haven’t yet won 
do you feel is the 
most important? 


DS: There are sev- 
eral issues that I feel are important. Carbon taxes is one of 
them, but I feel the tide is already turning on that one. 

But I am a strong believer in referendums where peo- 
ple have the right to vote on issues that profoundly affect 
them. 

Another involves the government employees’ pension 
plans. The unfunded liabilities in these plans are mas- 
sive. These pension plans need to be changed to defined- 
contribution plans where employees only take out exactly 
what they and the government contributed. 

We need to strap on our helmets, because that will be 
the fight of a lifetime as we take on the powerful govern- 
ment unions. 


SH: What’s been the biggest change in the CTF over 
the 27 years you’ve been here? 


DS: We are always changing and adjusting with new 
technology. I remember when we used to fax out our 
news releases to the media and have people fax petitions 
to politicians. So much has changed in just a few years. 

It has been challenging at times, because it required us 
to learn new ideas, technology and software. But direc- 
tors and others are taking courses to keep on top of the 
rapidly changing social media climate. 


SH: How are you going to keep busy once you’re re- 
tired? 

DS: Well, my wife has a multi-volume encyclopedia on 
everything she wants me to do when I retire. And if I 
ever get that done, I have bought some video and audio 
equipment and hope to start producing videos and pod- 
casts on a variety of issues, including government spend- 
ing and waste. 

The CTF has been a great place to work. I stayed for 
as long as I did because I felt we were doing something 
meaningful for Canada. There was a purpose. I have 
seen great victories and I have seen defeats as politicians 
and special interest groups try to regain lost territory. But 
nothing good happens without a struggle. The CTF keeps 
politicians’ feet to the fire as it empowers people. 


The Trudeau gove 
the Trans Mountain Pipeline 


inance Minister 
Bill Morneau 
announced in 


late May what would 
have been unthink- 
able just months be- 
fore: the federal gov- 
ernment will spend 
$4.5 billion of taxpay- 
ers’ money to buy Kinder Morgan’s 
Trans Mountain Pipeline along with 
rights to the planned expansion. 

It’s hard to think of a political 
screwup in recent times that has car- 
ried such a massive price tag for Ca- 
nadian taxpayers. 

And make no mistake, while BC 
Premier John Horgan, BC Green 
Party Leader Andrew Weaver and 
radical environmental and indig- 
enous groups deserve much of the 
blame for endless delays on the pro- 
ject, a series of poor decisions by the 
Trudeau government was a major 
factor that ultimately led to nation- 
alization. 

First, the Trudeau government 
(along with Alberta Premier Rachel 
Notley) had long been peddling the 
concept of “social licence” — im- 
posing carbon taxes in exchange for 
further development of natural re- 
sources — as critical to getting pipe- 
lines built. Yet, even with Alberta im- 
posing a provincial carbon tax and 
the Trudeau government announc- 
ing a nationwide federal carbon tax 
“backstop,” this was still not enough 
to buy social licence from hardcore 
pipeline opponents. 

Second, by blocking the proposed 
Northern Gateway pipeline in north- 
ern BC, as well as strangling the pro- 
posed Energy East project to New 
Brunswick in red tape, the Trudeau 
government put all its pipeline-de- 
velopment eggs into one basket ... 
and proceeded to drop it. 

Third, after Kinder Morgan an- 
nounced its concerns in April seek- 
ing assurances that the project could 
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@@ While BC Premier John 
Horgan, BC Green Party 
Leader Andrew Weaver 
and radical environmental 
and indigenous groups 
deserve much of the blame 
for endless delays, a series 
of poor decisions by the 
Trudeau government was a 
major factor. @@ 


be completed, the Trudeau 
government (along with Not- 
ley) immediately signalled 
its desperation by stating 
it would ensure the Trans 
Mountain expansion was 
completed at any cost. This 
grossly weakened its bargain- 
ing position and gave Kind- 
er Morgan a lot of leverage in 
negotiations. 

Fourth, Kinder Morgan 
had never originally asked 
to sell the project. It had ex- 
plicitly asked only for “assur- 
ances” it could proceed. The 
Trudeau government could 
have provided such assuranc- 
es by passing legislation as- 
serting that federal law ap- 
plied to the interprovincial project 
or by signalling that it would not al- 
low illegal activism to block the pro- 
ject. The Trudeau government did 
not even attempt to offer either as- 


Kinder Morgan pi 


surance. 
Finally, by publicly stating that it 

hopes to sell the project back to a pri- 

vate company as soon as pos- 


ccasionally, we are asked if 
C) nv it’s not such a bad 

idea for government to get 
involved in expensive projects — such 
as the Trans Mountain pipeline ex- 


pansion — that are normally built 
and paid for by the private sector. 


to buil 
Mount 


Here are a few reasons why it’s a never | 
bad idea: econo! 
We don’t have the havea 


“Wein politic: 
ma} = Buying the existing Trans ——— 
Mountain pipeline will cost 

$4.5 billion; the expansion, 
if done on time and on budg- 
et, will be at least $7.4 billion. 
The Trudeau Liberals are al- 
ready piling up four times the 
amount of debt as they prom- 


ised in their election platform. 


—— 


peline protests on Burnaby Mountain in 2014 


sible, the Trudeau government has 
once again signalled its desperation 
to the market, giving any prospective 


buyer the upper hand. 


6 Now that the decision has been 
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taken, the best Canadians can hope 
for is that the expansion is complet- 
ed as soon as possible and the pipe- 
line is sold back to the private sector, 
so that taxpayers can get their mon- 


Credit: Mark Klotz/Flickr/Creative Commons 
ey back. (There’s no guarantee: after 
the federal and Ontario governments 
“invested” in GM and Chrysler 
shares in 2009, taxpayers ended up 
losing a total of $3.7 billion.) 


UCN a bad idea, anyway’? 


root We simply don’t have 
the extra money lying 
e challenges around for such a huge, 
ding Trans unplanned expense. 
ain have It reduces the 
Jeen economic value 
aah of the project 
WS: t ey If the project were 
lways bee n being paid for by Kind- 


er Morgan, any tax rev- 
enues or royalties it 
generated would have 
represented entirely 
new revenue for gov- 
ernment to spend on public services. 
But now that taxpayers are paying to 
build the project, the cost must first 
be subtracted, meaning it’s even 
possible taxpayers could lose mon- 
ey on it. 
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Governments are usually 
inefficient 


There is a reason we usually leave 
these kinds of projects to the private 
sector: they bear the risk, and the pros- 
pect of turning a profit incentivizes effi- 
ciency. Contrast this with government, 
where countless Crown corporations 
lose money, precisely because they can 
afford to: taxpayers just end up subsi- 
dizing them. 


It’s a really bad 
precedent 


Finance Minister Bill Morneau bi- 
zarrely claimed that nationalizing 
Trans Mountain was a way to send a 
signal to investors that big projects 
can be built in Canada, when it does 
exactly the opposite, by demonstrat- 


ing that only nationalization could save 
the project. This won’t attract new in- 
vestors to try to build things in Canada. 


It doesn’t actually fix the 
problem 


The challenges to building Trans 
Mountain have never been econom- 
ic; they have always been political. Op- 
position from the BC government and 
hardcore environmental protestors is 
not going to stop just because taxpay- 

_ ers now own it. It’s not clear that 
» | the Trudeau government has the 
political will to face down aggres- 
sive protestors who will use eve- 
ry means possible to try to stop 
the project. If Trudeau chickens 
out, the project won’t get built, 
and taxpayers will lose billions 
of dollars. 
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his year 
marked the 
Canadian Tax- 
payers Federation’s 
20th annual Gas Tax 
Honesty Day and we 
held events from Van- 
couver to Montreal 
before the Victoria Day long week- 
end. 
As Canadians’ thoughts turned 
to long weekend plans, we remind- 
ed them of the hidden taxes they pay 
every time they fill up. Gas taxes in- 
clude the sales tax you see on your 
receipt, but also per-litre taxes you 
don’t see. You could be paying up to 
four hidden taxes: federal excise tax, 
provincial excise tax, carbon tax and 
transit tax. 

Everyone pays federal and pro- 
vincial excise taxes and as of the 
long weekend, drivers in British Co- 
lumbia, Alberta, Ontario and Que- 
bec paid carbon tax. In Vancouver, 
Victoria, and Montreal, drivers also 
paid a transit tax. Unsurprisingly, cit- 
ies with all four taxes have the high- 
est gasoline prices. Some relief may 
be on the way in Ontario (or imple- 
mented by the time you read this), 

as the new government there an- 
nounced plans to end its carbon tax 
and a cut to the provincial excise tax. 
However, with the federal govern- 
ment requiring carbon taxes across 
the country by the end of 2018, all 
drivers may soon be paying carbon 
tax. 

This year we suggested not only 
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killing the carbon tax but also end- 
ing the federal excise tax. With ris- 
ing fuel prices, Canadians need relief 
and eliminating the federal excise tax 
is an immediate way to ease the bur- 
den. Roadway infrastructure isn’t a 
federal responsibility, so it shouldn’t 
be collecting gas taxes anyway. Elim- 
inating both taxes would cut gas tax- 
es by an average of 16 cents per litre. 
Eliminating the federal excise tax 
of 10 ¢/Lon gasoline and 4 ¢/Lon 
diesel would save Canadian drivers 
more than $5 billion a year, including 
$500 million in tax-on-tax. Canadian 
governments will collect around $24 
billion in fuel taxes this year, includ- 


1) Montreal 


—_ 


ing $1.8 billion in tax-on-tax. 
Every time you buy gaso- 

line you are charged tax-on- 

tax. The government calcu- 

lates sales taxes after the per- 

litre taxes are added. That 

means you pay sales taxes 

on top of the per-litre taxes, 

which costs the average Ca- 

nadian driver an extra 3 ¢/L. 
Unfortunately, with the intro- 
duction of carbon taxes the trend is 
for more tax-on-tax. 

The federal carbon tax plan 

calls for minimum tax of 11 ¢/L by 
2022, and a secret federal govern- 
ment briefing document stated that 
to reach Canada’s climate target the 
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carbon tax would have to reach 
$300 per tonne, which would be 
68 ¢/L. 

Carbon taxes are supposed 
to encourage drivers to emit less 
greenhouse gases, by driving 
less or switching to more fuel- 
efficient vehicles. However, gas 
is already heavily taxed. Canadi- 
ans pay an average tax of 45 ¢/L. If 
that tax was simply labelled a “car- 
bon tax,” Canadian drivers would al- 
ready be paying an average $192 per 
tonne carbon tax. 

Along with the events we hold 
for Gas Tax Honesty Day we release 
a report that compares gas prices 
and taxes across the country. Over 
the preceding month, Montreal had 
the highest taxes at 55 ¢/L. Vancou- 
ver was close behind at 51 ¢/L. Man- 
itoba had the lowest gas taxes at 30 
¢/L, followed closely by Saskatche- 
wan with taxes of 31 cents. 

Taxes make up most of the price 
difference from province to province 
and even city to city. Before tax, the 
price of gas is remarkably consistent 
across the country. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 
the lowest gas prices because they 
have the lowest gas taxes; Vancou- 
ver and Montreal have the highest 
prices because they have the high- 
est gas taxes. In Halifax and Montre- 
al, the pre-tax price was 83 cents, but 
once you include tax, the pump price 
was $1.38 in Montreal and $1.24 in 
Halifax. In Brandon, MB, and Ham- 
ilton, ON, the pre-tax price was 88 
cents, but with tax the pump price 
was $1.33 in Hamilton and $1.18 in 
Brandon. 

Gas prices were higher this year 
than last year. Only in Newfound- 
land was gas cheaper this year, and 
that was because provincial gas tax- 
es were cut to 20.5 ¢/L from 33 cents 
last year. Other gas tax changes were 
less helpful. In Victoria, the tran- 
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sit tax increased from 3.5 ¢/L to 5.5 
cents on April 1, 2018. That is in ad- 
dition to the increase in the carbon 
tax across British Columbia from 6.7 
¢/L to 7.8 cents. The Alberta carbon 
tax increased to 6.73 ¢/L from 4.49 
cents on Jan. 1, 2018. 

Our report also looked at gas 
prices across the border. In Ameri- 
can states along the border gas taxes 
range from 14 cents to 23 ¢/L (in Ca- 
nadian currency ). In Canada, taxes 
range from 30 cents to 55 cents. One 
of the starkest examples is the differ- 
ence between gas prices in Washing- 
ton state and in Vancouver. Wash- 
ington gas prices were 95 cents com- 
pared to $1.55 in Vancouver. Gas tax- 
es are 51 cents in Vancouver, more 
than three times higher than the 16- 
cent tax in Washington.hs 
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CTF jumping into the legal fight 


ao carbon taxes 


hen Sas- 
katche- 
wan Pre- 
mier Scott Moe an- 
nounced that his 
government would 
formally be taking 
the Trudeau govern- 
ment to court over 
its plans to impose a federal car- 
bon tax on the province, the Cana- 
dian Taxpayers Federation voiced 
our strong support. 

But we’re doing more than just 
offering words. We've also decid- 
ed to try to join the court reference 
proceedings by seeking status as 
third-party interveners. 

Intervening in a court case al- 
lows third-party groups to pre- 
sent additional legal arguments to 
the judges to better help them de- 
cide the case. It’s one of the ways 
our legal system allows for broad- 
er participation in legal proceed- 
ings that have a strong “public in- 
terest” element. In this instance, 
the Saskatchewan government has 
filed what is known as a constitu- 
tional court reference. It essential- 
ly asks the court to interpret our 
Constitution to conclude wheth- 
er the federal government actu- 
ally has the power toimposea ¢ 
carbon tax. 

Courts have total discretion 


by Aaron 
Wudrick 
Federal Director 


about whether to 
permit a third party 
to intervene, mean- 
ing there’s no guar- 
antee the CTF will 
be granted status. 

In the past, we’ve 
sought interventions 
on a number of oc- 
casions; sometimes 


66 Butw we're 


doing more than 
just offering 
words. We've 
also decided to 
try to join the 


momentum has shift- 
ed against carbon 
taxes. 

As a non-prof- 
it dedicated to low- 
er taxes, we think 
there’s a strong argu- 
ment that the CTF of- 
fers a unique view- 
point that could 


judges have granted court refe rence provide an impor- 
it, sometimes not. ; tant perspective be- 
But we’re going proceed INgS by fore the court. While 
to try. it’s true that govern- 
We believe this seeking status ments are elected to 
case could be the as third “Ppa rt be in charge of the 
turning point in the interveners public purse, they 


national fight against 

carbon taxes and 

we want to leave no 

stone unturned in helping that ef- 
fort. 

With new Ontario Premier 
Doug Ford announcing that his 
government's first act in office 
would be to repeal 

the province’s cap- 
and-trade car- 
bon tax and 
join Saskatch- 
ewan in its 
, fight against 
a the Trudeau 
m& government, 


also face countless 

conflicting demands 

that often dilute their 
concern for struggling taxpayers. 
Thankfully, the CTF doesn’t face 
any such conflict. 

The Court of Appeal of Sas- 
katchewan has announced that it 
will be deciding on intervener sta- 
tus for interested parties in early 
December of this year. We'll be fil- 
ing our arguments with the court 
well in advance, and we’ll be sure 
to provide an update in a future 
edition of The Taxpayer. 
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Legal brief: Can Ottawa imposea 


= 


carbon tax on an unwilling province? 


hether the federal govern- 
ment has the power to im- 
pose a carbon tax on a 


province comes down to interpret- 
ing the Canadian Constitution, which 
lays out the division of powers be- 
tween the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments. These were laid out in 1867 
in sections 91 to 95 of the Constitution 
Act, 1867. 

The problem, of course, is that 
there are all sorts of things that gov- 
ernments do today that didn’t ex- 
ist back in 1867. This has often meant 
that whenever a government (federal 
or provincial) wants to do something 
new that doesn’t seem to fit into any 
of the original division of powers, 
courts are asked to try to sort it out. 

For example, under section 92 of 
the Constitution, provinces are as- 
signed power over such things as 
schools and hospitals, while under 
section 91, the federal government has 
power over national defence, banking 
and the postal service. 

But there are also very broad cate- 
gories that make things complicated. 
For example, the federal government 
has power over “trade and com- 
merce” as well as “direct and indirect 
taxation” while the provinces have 
power over “generally all matters of 
a merely local or private nature.” To 
make things even more confusing, 
there are also areas of shared power 
and a “residual” power that means 
anything that doesn’t fit in any of the 
listed categories belongs to the feder- 
al government. 

What does this mean for carbon 
taxes? Like most tricky constitution- 
al law questions, there are arguments 


The Constitution is 
silent on which level 
of government has the 
power to pass laws re- 
garding the environ- 
ment; in practice it has 
been a shared power 
between Ottawa and 
the provinces. The fed- 
eral government clear- 
ly has the power to im- 
pose taxes but a key 
factor in the carbon tax case is what 
would happen with the revenue. 

Interestingly, the federal govern- 
ment has said it will return all the 
proceeds of carbon taxes to the prov- 
ince that collects them. (Although 
they haven’t said how: transferring 
the money to the provincial govern- 
ment? Sending cheques to everyone 
in the province?) So, there is an argu- 
ment a federally mandated minimum 
carbon tax wouldn't “really” be a tax 
since it wouldn’t be raising revenue 
for Ottawa. But this in turn would 
make it less of a good fit for a “taxa- 
tion” category. 

Conversely, if Ottawa actu- 
ally admits it is raising rev- 
enue from the carbon tax, it 
would strengthen the argu- ~ ) 
ment that ithas the power -¥. 
to impose it ... but would h 
obviously undermine the 
claim that the carbon tax 
isn’t about filling govern- 
ment coffers. er 

The provinces have ! 
broad powers over nat- 4 
ural resources, so it 
could be argued that ¢ 

because a car- 
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66 The provinces have broad powers 
over natural resources, so it could be 
argued that because a carbon tax would 
disproportionately impact industries such 
as mining and agriculture, it should be a 
provincial matter. @@ 


dustries such as mining and agricul- 
ture, it should be a provincial matter. 
Meanwhile, the federal government 
also has a vague power known as the 
“peace, order and good government” 
power that it can use to pass laws “in 
the national interest,” as well as the 


power to pass criminal laws to try 
to reduce harmful behaviour (such 
as regulating tobacco to help deter 

smoking). 

All this to say, it’s not 

a cut and dry case for ei- 

) ther side. The legal battle 

should prove to be very 

« interesting. 
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GENERATION 
SCREWED. ca 


ooking back at 
L all the things 
we've done 


over the years, Gen- 
eration Screwed has 
had a large impact on 
campuses across the 
erren country. Here are just 
Eee a few of the things we 
Generation Screwed Cid in the last five 
Executive Director ye ars. 
Growing from 
nothing to a 
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presence on 30 campuses across 
nine provinces, making Gener- 
ation Screwed the largest free- 
market student movement in the 
country: 


¢ Engaging thousands of stu- 
dents through campus events, 
kiosks, stunts, socials and 
speaking events; 


¢ Training a new generation of 
Canadian free-market advo- 
cates every summer through 
our annual retreat; 

¢ Organizing eight large-scale 
Action Forums, drawing as 
many as 220 people, for full- 


day events on fiscal responsi- 
bility; 

¢ Bringing the CTF’s debt clock 
to 22 Canadian campuses, 
helping raise awareness about 
government debt; 


¢ Getting 10 out of 14 Conserva- 
tive leadership candidates, in- 
cluding Andrew Scheer, to sign 
the Future Generations Pro- 
tection Pledge, a written com- 
mitment to balance the budget 
within 24 months after taking 
office, run only balanced budg- 
ets afterwards and legislate a 
debt repayment plan. 
And we're just get- 

ting started. 


tive 


years since Generation Screwed was 

launched in the summer of 2013. To say 
we surpassed our expectations would be an 
understatement. 

Every year, we engage thousands of Ca- 
nadians through on-campus events and our 
social media presence. In the last year alone, 
our campus co-ordinators organized 70 
events across the country, helping us raise 
awareness about government debt at uni- 

versities and colleges from sea to sea. 

In our first five years, we’ve focussed 
on horizontal expansion: making sure GS 
was active on an increasing number of 
campuses. We have been immensely suc- 
cessful, with GS clubs active on 30 cam- 
puses across nine provinces. It is time for 

us to switch gears and pursue another ob- 
jective, strengthening the movement. 

Of course, we’ll remain on the lookout 
for new campuses where we can start build- 
ing a presence, especially in New Brun- 

swick, but our main focus for the 
coming years will be to build 
stronger campus clubs 
and grow our support- 
er numbers. 

Our team of 

co-ordinators 

is thrilled at 

what’s com- 

ing for Genera- 
tion Screwed. 
As elections 
loom in many 
provinces, we 
look forward 
to reminding 
politicians of 
their duty of 
care for tax- 
payers present 
and future. 


IE hard to believe it’s only been five 


GENERATION 
SCREWED. ca 


spotlight 


He’s done a tremendous job on the University of Otta- 

wa and will now be taking on the role of regional co- 
ordinator for Eastern Ontario for the coming school year. We 
asked him to tell us why GS is so important to him. Here’s 
what he had to say: 

“Being a university or college student, money matters. Of- 
ten, we have to manage our bank accounts to make sure we can 
pay rent on time, find a way to afford textbooks, and pay our 
other bills. We balance this while also trying to find a way to 
buy the occasional six-pack. Trying to do a lot with limited re- 
sources is a reality we know well. 

‘Just as we have to tightly manage our finances, so too should 
the government. As the youth wing of the Canadian Taxpayers 
Federation, Generation Screwed is an avenue to discuss econom- 
ic issues with other young people — without partisanship getting 
in the way. Too often, fiscal policy is argued based on ideology 
and which government introduced the policy. 

“When talking about money, it should be about what benefits 
the taxpayers receive and ensuring that the current government is 
spending our money wisely. Too often we see governments over- 
promise and over-spend. In my home province of Ontario, for in- 
stance, our debt is $325 billion, and we are on track to be more 
than $360 billion in debt by 2020. To me and many other students 
in GS, that is concerning. The debt will be a burden on my gener- 
ation and future generations to come. 

“To me, GS is a movement across 
university campuses where young 
people are having serious conver- 
sations about government spend- 
ing. Through hosting campus 
events, managing online cam- 
paigns, and inviting speakers 
to talk to students, GS cre- 
ates a culture of non-par- 
tisan discussion. I believe 
that GS is effectively able 
to reach more young peo- 
ple with the ultimate goal 
of educating and mobiliz- 
ing students to hold gov- 
ernments to account with 
our money. That’s why our 
actions matter.” 

Thanks for all your hard 
work Daniel. We look forward 
to another great year with you. t 


1D aniel Perry has been involved with us for the past year. 
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Metro Vancouver 
gas taxes on the 
rise again 


ower Mainland drivers are 
going to be punished at the 
pumps yet again. 

Metro Vancouver has the highest 
gas prices in North America and we 
are on our way to paying the highest 
gas taxes on the continent after the sur- "i 
prise announcement from the provin- 
cial government and the Metro Van- \ 
couver Mayors’ Council that they are \ 
jacking up the TransLink tax again by 1.5 cents per li- a 
tre, to a towering 18.5 cents per litre. 

During the CTF’s annual Gas Tax Honesty Day this 
year, we were approached by motorists who shared 
their frustration — they are tapped out and they can’t 
pay any more. It’s not just drivers of personal cars 
who are feeling the pain; a firefighter who drives a a 
ladder truck told us that he puts 70 litres of diesel into 
the rescue vehicle every other day and he shudders to 
think of the cost to the municipality, and therefore to 
property and business taxpayers. Businesses are feel- 
ing the burden with the cost of trucking going up; 
some restaurants are struggling to get ingredients into 
their kitchens. When fuel costs are high, the cost of al- 
most everything else is higher too. 

In Vancouver, the tax take on a litre of gasoline is 
51 cents, with 17 cents (soon to be 18.5 cents) of that 
going to TransLink, the bureaucratic body that man- 
ages the region’s transit system. With people and 
businesses struggling to afford fuel and worried 
about the fate of the Kinder Morgan Pipeline, the CTF 
is calling for deep cuts to fuel taxes in BC. Govern- 
ments should eliminate the carbon tax (7.78 cents), | 
the federal excise tax (10 cents) and the GST tax-on- 
tax (7.7 cents) to give motorists some re- 
lief. If those three taxes were eliminated | — 
in BC, the average driver would save 25 [W44 

| | 


by Kris 
Sims 
BC Director 


Before lax price: $1 10 
q y Po 


mws 


“TF is calling for 


cents per litre, or about $20 per fill-up. 

Media coverage of Gas Tax Honesty 
Day was extensive this year, reflecting 
the responses that newsrooms get from 
their listeners, viewers and readers who 
swamp reporters with their frustration 
over the high cost of fuel and the taxes 
tacked onto it. 

But we still have time. Contact your 
local city hall and let your local pol- 
iticians know you oppose this new 
1.5-cent-per-litre tax grab. 


ts should eliminate 
tax (7.78 cents), the 
(10 C 
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Stand up and be heard — it works 


etro Vancouver politicians bonus because they were choosing to not seek re- 
Meee learned how to election in the fall. Some of the mayors and coun- 
climb down from a mon- cillors were set to walk away with a cool $15,000 
, ey tree ina jiffy and CTF support- of taxpayers’ money. 
ers made it happen. During spring The CTF raised the alarm and called the pol- 
break, the mayors and councillors iticians on the carpet, demanding that they 
tried to pull a fast one on a Friday cancel the pay raise and the retirement bo- 
nd afternoon and voted themselves nus. CTF supporters flooded the phone lines 
¥ di both a pay raise and a 10-year retro- _ of radio talk shows and the email inboxes of 
active “retirement bonus,” all at tax- the politicians and it worked. The Metro Van- 
payers’ expense. This is just a second- couver board back-pedaled faster than Ginger 
ary panel of already well-paid politicians | Rogers and reversed the votes at the very next 
who sit on a board and deal mostly with water meeting, grumbling that they had been mis- 
K and sewer systems. It’s the same asaregion- _ treated by the media and were upset with all 
& Si al district gathering in other regions of BC. _ the “negative messages” they received from 
Politicians voted themselves a retirement taxpayers. Well done. 
) Fat chance 
j fyou’reenjoyinghamburg- FR. It’s important to 
[= pop and ice cream this e6With the note that “junk food” 
is summer, watch out: the taxes are simply food 
i a government could be targeting NDP gove ronment snobbery that hit peo- 
our kitchen soon. : le with the lowest in- 
A government panel has tryl ng to tu If ! eae the hardest. For 
} released its final report, af- its expen sive example: the much ma- 
| ter being tasked to find re- : ligned Double Down 
placements for the funds election from KFC has 540 calo- 
a i XN the provincial govern- : ries, 28 grams of fat and 
vi ment enjoyed from the Promises, q ! 48 grams of protein, 
; ._._ reduced and soon to be ta Xp aye rs must while the fancy Chick- 
, / . eliminated Medical Ser- en cordon blue has 584 
. ; vices Premium. One of be watchful of calories, 41 grams of fat 
ae ais the recommendations . Gg and 42 grams of pro- 
Sa he includes a possible tax their Wa | lets. tein. The eae 
on what it deems to be Pee are nearly identical, but 
“junk food,” which could include = you won’t see bureaucrats taxing you as 
sugary drinks, fatty foods, etc. you leave the candle-and-table-clothed 
bag The BC finance ministry tells French restaurant, just the drive-through. 
ts ; } the CTF that it is not planning to As former New York City mayor 
a, \ impose any food taxes on Brit- and Big-Gulp-taxer billionaire Michael 
# oe ) A ish Columbians “at this time.” | Bloomberg recently admitted, the gov- 
*\ ¢ However, with the NDP gov- ernment is always watching what “those 
sey. ernment trying to fulfill its ex- | people” choose to eat, saying “taxes or 


pensive election promises, all _ life, which do you want to do? Take your 
taxpayers must be watchful _ poison.” (In the same interview, he com- 
of their wallets. _ pared coal miners going back to work in 
America to soldiers regaining employ- 
ment by the government intentionally 
starting a war.) 
Are we prepared to be ruled by those 
who consider themselves our betters? 


ith Alber- 
ta’s debt 
rising by 
more than $1.2 mil- 
lion every hour, and 
Captain Rachel Not- 
ley steering our prov- 
ince straight towards 
$96 billion in debt, it was clear that 
we needed to take our giant debt 
clock around the province for anoth- 
er tour. 

Our goal was to draw attention 
to Alberta’s rising debt and educate 
people across the province about 
why governments need to be fiscally 


responsible. 
660ur 


by Colin 


Craig 
Alberta Director 


Just as house- 
holds can’t go 
out and ring up a 


mountain of debt goal Was 

on their credit cards t 0 d raw 

without conse- : 

quences, neither can attention 

governments. ! 
During our July to A | be rta S 

2018 Debt Clock rISING 

tour, we made more d Q bt 

than 20 stops in to- ; G9 

tal, from Lethbridge 

and Medicine Hat 


in the south all the way up to Grande 

Prairie and Slave Lake in the north. 
Our tour also included the prov- 

ince’s two most populous cities, Ed- 
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monton and Calgary. In fact, we 
kicked off our tour in Calgary due 
to the pending plebiscite about bid- 
ding to host the Olympics. Need- 
less to say, if Calgary ended up host- 
ing the games, the event would cost 
the Alberta government a small for- 


tune in subsidies, money we clearly 
don’t have. 


A big thank you to everyone who 


came out to visit us along the tour 
and those who chipped in a few ex- 
tra bucks to help pay for gas, flyers 
and other expenses. 


Carbon tax battle continues 


hen we surveyed Canadian 
Taxpayers Federation sup- 
porters across Alberta last 


year, you told us that eliminating the 
carbon tax was your number one pri- 
ority. 

Last fall, three United Conserva- 
tive Party candidates, including Jason 
Kenney, signed our pledge to elimi- 
nate the car- 
bon tax with- 
in 100 days of 
becoming pre- 
mier. We’re 
pleased about 
that commit- 
ment but we’re 
certainly not 
going to take 
our foot off the 
gas on this is- 
sue. 

In May, we 
held a press 


conference in Calgary to highlight the 
fact that although the government says 
its carbon tax is only 6.7 cents per litre 
at the pumps, total taxes actually make 
up about 35.7 ¢/L. (By comparison, 
taxes make up 17 ¢/L in Montana.) 
In July, we put up a couple of bill- 

boards in Edmonton to drive home 

the point: “you can’t buy social license 


Foreign oil gets another free pass 


ast issue we told you about 
some disturbing responses we 
received from the federal gov- 
ernment concerning foreign oil. 

Recall that Ottawa wants Cana- 
dian energy projects to go through 
“upstream and downstream” emis- 
sions reviews. And yet when we 
asked Ottawa for documentation re- 
lated to foreign oil going through 
similar reviews, they told us they 
didn’t have any. 

How crazy is it that the feder- 
al government is putting barriers in 
front of Canadian energy companies 
while rolling out the red carpet for 
the 600,000 barrels of foreign oil tha 
enter Eastern Canada each day? 

It gets worse. 

The federal government recent- 
ly tabled Bill C-69, legislation that 
would, according to the Canadian 
Energy Pipeline Association, lead 
no more pipelines being built. 


when it’s not for sale.” 

“Social license” is the mythical idea 
put forward by the premier and others 
that if the government implemented a 
carbon tax and established other puni- 
tive regulatory measures on industry, 
radical environmentalists could be ap- 
peased and they would stop trying to 
obstruct energy projects. 

The whole concept is nonsensical. 

Democratically elected federal repre- 
sentatives established the National Ener- 
gy Board and its guiding legislation for a 
reason. The process is intended to clear- 
ly outline to energy companies how they 
can obtain approval for a project. 

If unnamed protestors are somehow 
given veto power, who would want to 
invest? 

Obviously Notley’s quest to gain so- 
cial license has failed. Just ask the pro- 
testors who are still fighting the Kinder 
Morgan pipeline project. To them, so- 
cial license just isn’t for sale. 


Among the changes, pipelines 
would have to go through even more 
convoluted consultations with abo- 
riginal communities as well as “gen- 
der-based analysis.” 

We asked Ottawa if foreign oil 
would have to go through gender- 
based analysis and consultations 
with aboriginal communities. After 
all, Canadian women and aborigi- 
nal people who work in the energy 
sector are adversely impacted every 


time Ottawa makes it more advanta- 
geous to import foreign oil. 

Again, we were told Ottawa has 
no documentation on such a review. 
Go figure. 

Ultimately, continuing to road- 
block Canada’s energy industry kills 
jobs and starves government of bil- 
lions of dollars in tax revenue. Where 
will governments make up the lost 
revenue if things don’t change? Take 
a look in the mirror. 


Calgary's golden city 
council pension 


ince August of last year, the 
Si has been hammering 

away at the very costly pen- 
sion plan that Calgary’s city coun- 
cil receives. 

From 2007-2016, taxpayers con- 
tributed approximately $5 to- 
wards the plan for every $1 put in 
by council members. 

Many councillors have put for- 
ward different excuses for the 
plan. But the bottom line is that 
taxpayers have received the short 
end of the stick. 

In June, we held a press confer- 
ence at City Hall to release a new 
eport on council’s pension. Some 
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key findings included: 
¢ Calgary appears to be the only 
city in Canada that gives its 
mayor two pensions 


¢ From 2007-2016, the bill for 
Calgary council pension ben- 
efits cost taxpayers more than 
Ottawa, Vancouver and Ed- 
monton spent on their council 
pensions combined 


e After just four years on coun- 
cil, a councillor can expect 
$290,866 in benefits if he lives 
to age 85. 

Needless to say, we’re going to 
keep pushing for reform. 


he Glob- 

al Transpor- 

tation Hub 

(GTH) has two big 

problems: the RCMP 
.S ‘ keeps investigating 

<<) and taxpayers keep 

ey losing money. 

Both of which 
leave the provincial minister in 
charge of the GTH, Don Morgan, 
with a tough job: selling the provin- 
cially owned warehouse facility. 

The RCMP just re-opened its in- 
vestigation into the GTH. There’s no 
way to know where the investiga- 
tion will lead. And, while the Mount- 
ies are working, it’s tempting for the 
government to take a wait-and-see 
approach. 

But that compounds the sec- 
ond problem: while the government 
waits, taxpayers are losing money. 

Morgan needs to clean up the 
warehouse logistics centre enough to 
convince someone else to take it over 
and GTH sales aren’t going well. It’s 
only sold 700 of the 1,800 acres avail- 
able. Last year, its sales totalled $2.6 
million, $9.9 million below projec- 
tions. The previous year’s sales were 
nearly $12 million below projections. 

It gets worse. 

SaskPower paid $25 million for 
land to build a new headquarters at 
the GTH. That was a few years ago 
and nothing has happened. The de- 
lay has cost SaskPower nearly $4 mil- 
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lion and it’s getting hard to 
believe the project will ever 
happen. 

Think about that. The 
GTH’s total sales are $69.6 
million from 2010 to 2017. 

If, or more likely when, the 
SaskPower deal goes south, 
it'll take more than a third of 
the GTH’s total sales down 
with it. 

It’ll be tough to get someone to 
take over an operation with a poor 
sales record, but that failure has cre- 
ated another problem: $37 million in 
debt. 

Anyone taking over the GTH will 
find that debt tough to swallow. On 
the other hand, taxpayers would be 
rightly upset if they’re left with that 
debt in order to make a deal palata- 
ble. And the debt problem isn’t get- 
ting better. 

That $37 million in debt comes 
with interest costs. Even at a low 2% 
rate, the debt would cost taxpayers 
$740,000 a year. 

Perhaps the GTH’s debts are off- 
set by even more valuable assets. Af- 
ter all, it does have more than a thou- 
sand acres of land for sale. So how 
much is the GTH worth? 

It’s a simple question with no ob- 
vious answer. Controversies about 
valuing land have dogged the GTH 
from the beginning. Those controver- 
sies, combined with low sales, sug- 
gest the government has no objective 


661’; only sold 700 of the 1,800 
acres available. Last year, its sales 
totalled $2.6 million, $9.9 million 
below projections. 


idea what the GTH is worth. And 
that question needs to be answered 
for both taxpayers and prospective 
operators. 

Here again, the GTH is mired in 
another complication: legislation. 
The GTH is governed by The Global 
Transportation Hub Authority Act. The 
act gives the GTH the powers of a 
municipality to impose property tax- 
es and enforce regulations. The act 
also gives the government the right 
to appoint the board and allows the 
government to guarantee loans for 
the GTH. The government will have 
to change the legislation to extract it- 
self from the GTH. 

But everything at the GTH is 
touched by the legislation. What will 
happen to land values at the GTH if 
there’s a change to its ability to set its 
own property taxes? What happens 
if the government can no longer ex- 
plicitly or implicitly back GTH debt? 

So, let’s recap the to-do list facing 
Morgan: find out why sales are way 
under projections; conclude or, more 
likely, reverse SaskPower deal; de- 
cide what to do with the debt; objec- 
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tively value the land; and, overhaul 
the GTH legislation. 


The government should never 
have gotten into the warehouse busi- 


ness and now it needs to get out be- 
fore taxpayers lose more money. 


Transparency could be big winner in carbon tax court case 


spotlight ... unless someone raises concerns about 

carbon tax costs. When questions come in question 
period, suddenly he’s glued to his seat while his ministers 
deliver evasive spin. When access to information requests 
flood the federal government, the responses are covered 
with black ink to keep the analysis secret. But an upcoming 
court date will make it hard for the prime minister to hide. 

Saskatchewan is going to the Court of Appeal to block 
Ottawa's carbon tax. The Canadian Taxpayers Federation 
is seeking intervener status to join the fight (see pg. 28-29). 
There are no guarantees in the courts, but constitution- 
al experts speculate that Saskatchewan will have a strong 
case. 

And those arguments just got stronger. 

The Saskatchewan government asked the University of 
Regina to analyse the projected impact of Ottawa’s carbon 
tax on the province. The results are striking. 

The study shows a carbon tax could cost 
Saskatchewan's economy $1.8 billion per 
year — that’s 2.4% of the provincial GDP. 

It gets worse. 

Ottawa's carbon tax wouldn’t help the 
environment. The U of R report projects that 
Saskatchewan’s emissions would only go 
down by 1.25% under a federal carbon tax. 

It’s important to put that number in con- 
text. 

Saskatchewan produces about 10% of 
Canada’s emissions. Canada produces about 
1.6% of global emissions. Which means a 
tiny drop in the province’s emissions won’t 
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make so much as a ripple for global emissions. 

All of which brings the issue back to the courts. A legal 
opinion produced for the Manitoba government lays out 
a strategy to argue it’s unfair for Ottawa to impose a car- 
bon tax on a province that’s already implementing a plan 
to hit environmental standards. In other words, it’s about 
the numbers. 

The U of R study gives Saskatchewan strong argu- 
ments to show Ottawa’s plan has huge economic costs 
with virtually no environmental benefits while the federal 
government has hidden whatever numbers it has. 

Canadians will soon see a very interesting showdown 
in a Regina courtroom. Maybe Ottawa has knock-out 
numbers it’s been holding close to the vest. Or maybe it’s 
been bluffing. Either way, Saskatchewan is forcing the fed- 
eral government to put its carbon 
tax cards on the table. [i 
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but not twice” 


f suckering 
someone into a 
bad deal is some- 
thing to be proud of, 
Alex Forrest, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg 
firefighters’ union, 
must have felt pretty 
good. 

For years he got Winnipeg City 
Hall to pay his entire salary even 
though other unions pay their own 
presidents. When the city finally fig- 
ured what was happening, Forrest 
still managed to stick taxpayers with 
60% of the bill for his services. 

But keeping the whole thing se- 
cret is the key to suckering someone 
and Forrest's secret is out. 

Forrest makes $116,342. In Janu- 
ary, the Winnipeg Free Press disclosed 
that Winnipeg taxpayers are paying 
60% of that bill and taxpayers had 
been covering all of it prior to 2014. 

Here’s how things are supposed 


by Todd 
MacKay 


Prairie Director 


ployee’s compensation. If that em- 
ployee does some work for the city, 
such as the odd shift or some com- 
mittee work, the city covers the cost 
for that portion. It’s the 
system that’s in place 
for every city union 
president except For- 


OO When the 
a city finally 


Winnipeg City Hall Credit: aa440/Flickr/Creative Commons 


to sign off on the deal without read- 
ing it. 

Forrest claimed he did so much 
committee work for the city that tax- 
payers actually came 
out ahead on the deal. 
Once again, FOI re- 
quests came in handy. 
The Free Press ob- 


How did Forrest tained documents 
get away with this? He figu red what showing Forrest rare- 
credits his sharp ne- : ly shows up for city 
gotiating skills, but it Was ha ppe nin g / committee meetings. 
rental moans” Forrest still eee a 
ment. The Canadian mana g ad to st l C k happy about the situ- 
Taxpayers Federation ation. 
submitted freedom of taxpaye rS The 2014 deal was 


information requests 
to get the documents 
presented to mayor 
and council regard- 
ing the 2014 deal. All 
that came back was a 
meeting agenda show- 


with 60% of 
the bill for his 


services. @@ 


done before he got 
into office, but it was 
renewed in 2017. So 
why did Bowman 
sign off on the renew- 
al? He didn’t. 

After a blizzard of 


to work. When a city employee be- 
comes a union president, the union 
then reimburses the city for that em- 
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ing the issue came up for a brief dis- 
cussion and no documents were pro- 
vided. City management got council 


FOI requests from the CTF and me- 
dia, the mayor started digging into 
the situation. He found the 2017 


ic maze of labour law and it’s hard 
to predict where it will land, but this 
much is certain: city hall won’t be 
fooled again by Forrest. 


agreement. It’s missing something: 
the mayor’s signature. Bowman sub- 
sequently got a resolution passed 
through council demanding that the 


firefighters start paying their own 

president just like every other union. 
The issue will now start work- 

ing its way through the bureaucrat- 


Pallister absolutely isolated on carbon taxes 


anitoba Premier Brian 
Pallister is utterly alone 
as a Conservative lead- 


er who supports a carbon tax and 
that could be the biggest threat to 
his grip on power. 

Nothing made this isolation 
more obvious than the Ontar- 
io election. Premier Doug Ford 
promised to get rid of Ontario’s 
cap-and-trade carbon tax and 
won 76 of the province’s 124 seats. 
While critics argued that conserv- 
atives couldn’t win if they op- 
posed carbon taxes, it’s now obvi- 
ous Ford’s opposition to a carbon 
tax was a winner. 

Ontario’s opposition to a car- 
bon tax stretches beyond the pre- 
mier’s office as all three of the oth- 
er candidates in the PC leadership 
race also opposed a carbon tax. 

Nor is the opposition to a car- 
bon tax unique to Ontario. 

Federal Conservative Leader 
Andrew Scheer opposes a carbon 
tax. All of the other leadership can- 
didates shared that view except for 


oppose a carbon tax. Conservative 
voters strongly oppose a carbon tax. 
In fact, it’s clear a conservative can’t 
win a leadership campaign, let alone 
an election, while supporting a car- 
bon tax. 

This is a problem for Pallister. He 
didn’t campaign on a carbon tax. The 
party platform included one vague 
line about putting a price on carbon, 
but he didn’t reveal a sweeping plan 
to impose a carbon tax that would 
cost Manitobans hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars until after assuming 
power. He also promised a referen- 
dum on major tax increases, but now 
refuses to allow a vote on the carbon 
tax. 

Pallister has thus far held his cau- 
cus together with the flimsy argument 
that Ottawa made him do it. There too 
is trouble. Saskatchewan is mounting 
a strong challenge to a federal carbon 
tax in the courts. Polls show the result 
of the next election is decidedly uncer- 
tain. Provincial opposition is growing. 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau has al- 
ready delayed a federal carbon tax by 


Michael Chong, whose =—H— a year; if the prime min- 
support never cracked a 6% 0 ister can’t get the job 
mere 8%. 76 A done, Pallister will be 
Saskatchewan Pre- left hanging. 
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in the Alberta Conserva- 
tive leadership race. 

It’s not hard to see 
the pattern. Canadians 


tax.9@ 


oppose a carbon 


clearly offside with the 
voters. 

Pallister may feel 
smug when he looks at 


the opposition. The NDP remains 
in disarray. It’s hard to imagine a 
strong challenge in the next elec- 

tion. 

But sometimes a leader’s biggest 
challenges come from within. 

Interestingly, Pallister’s prede- 
cessor, NDP premier Greg Selinger, 
faced down a leadership challenge. 
But there are two important lessons 
to take from that incident. First, it’s 
important to have a galvanizing is- 
sue to depose an incumbent lead- 
er that goes beyond general incom- 
petence. Second, it’s almost certain 
that more NDP MLAs would have 
been re-elected if they hadn’t failed 
to depose Selinger. 

If another Manitoba conserva- 
tive wants to become premier, op- 
position to a carbon tax provides a 
clear path to challenge Pallister. {is 


Premier Brian Pallister: Andrew Scheer/Flickr/Creative Commons 
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Will the new government restore 
respect for taxpayers? 


oug Ford has been sworn in as 
Ontario’s new premier. Through- 
\ out the election campaign, he re- 
| peated the mantra, “T’ll put money back 

\a \ in taxpayers’ pockets.” 

\ \ While we have some concerns about 
ates the spending promises contained in 
vou Gey ne Ford’s election platform, we also have a 
lot of hope. It’s been a long time since On- 
tario has had a government that’s talked about saving 
taxpayers money, and Ford has outlined some specific 
ways to make life more affordable. 

Our recent e-mail survey of Canadian Taxpayers Fed- 


eration supporters asked you to rank a number of poli- 
cies for the new Ford government. Some were contained 
in Ford’s platform; others were our own ideas. Near- 

ly 9,000 of you responded (see some of the results in the 
chart below). 

Half of the top 10 highest priority policies were in- 
cluded in Ford’s election platform; the other half were 
ideas proposed by the CTF. Perhaps most surprisingly, 
the top two policy suggestions relate to ensuring hon- 
esty and transparency in government finances. This 
shows how far public trust deteriorated under the Kath- 
leen Wynne Liberal government. The mainstream media 
don’t believe accounting issues are important to regular 


CTF supporter survey results 


% of respondents ranking as high or somewhat high priority 


94% 
88% 
87% 
84% 


make audit results public 


Generation and Hydro One 


and-trade carbon tax 
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Eliminate the provincial cap- 


Conduct an audit of the government’s finances and 
Reduce salaries at Ontario Power 


Challenge the federal government’s carbon tax 
legislation that would impose this tax on Ontario 


Reduce gas prices by 10 cents 


per litre 


om, 


Ontario voters. Our poll 
very clearly shows other- 
wise. 

Not surprisingly, both 
fighting a federal carbon 
tax and repealing cap- 
and-trade were in the top 
10. We have pushed hard 
on these issues and have 
finally achieved success 
with the new government. 

Do you have ideas how 
the new Ontario govern- 
ment could restore re- 
spect for taxpayers? Let 
us know. Send your ide- 
as to CTF Ontario Direc- 
tor Christine Van Geyn at 


cvangeyn@taxpayer.com. 


Carbon tax victory 


he election of Doug Ford ends a 
[estes that the CTF has fought for 

years: the first act of his cabinet was 
to cancel the cap-and-trade carbon tax. 

This is a massive policy victory for the 
Cie 

In 2016, we launched the “Stop High 
Energy Bills” campaign. We put up bill- 
boards across Ontario opposing the car- 
bon tax, helped organize anti-carbon tax 
rallies in three cities, released opinion 
polls showing the absolute public opposi- 
tion to carbon taxes, handed out anti-car- 
bon tax bumper stickers, brought experts 
from Australia and Washington for cross- 
country speaking tours, produced count- 
less viral videos and newspaper columns 
and conducted many TV and radio inter- 
views. 

In 2017, CTF Ontario Director Chris- 
tine Van Geyn toured the province in 
a truck labelled the “Kathleen Wynne 
Moving Company.” The publicity stunt 
showed how the carbon tax and other 
Liberal policies were driving business- 
es and families out of Ontario. Christine 
was interviewed by local media across the 
province, had hundreds of photos taken 
and handed out postcards addressed to 
the premier, signed by Ontarians who op- 
posed her carbon tax. 

In 2018, in the midst of the Progres- 
sive Conservative leadership race, the 
CTF’s dogged work resulted in the pub- 
lic signing of a “No Carbon Tax Pledge” 
by all four candidates for leader. All four 
committed that they would not just re- 
peal cap-and-trade but would also fight 


any carbon tax imposed on Ontario by 
Justin Trudeau. We began work on the 
pledge campaign mere hours after Pat- 
rick Brown resigned as leader and with- 
in a week we had obtained signatures 
from Christine Elliott, Caroline Mul- 
roney and Doug Ford. Coordinating 
schedules with politicians is a lot like 
herding cats, so it was no small feat to 
organize this so quickly. 

When Ford won the election on June 
7, Ontario had elected a premier who was 
publicly committed to saving taxpayers 
money by eliminating the carbon tax. On 
June 14, we published a column saying that 
the premier’s first move must be to kill the 
carbon tax — and the next day Ford an- 
nounced that this would indeed be his cabi- 
net's first act. 

The significance of this cannot be over- 
stated. 

Ontario is repealing the carbon tax and 
will join Saskatchewan in fighting the fed- 
eral government. And there is a very good 
chance that in 2019 Alberta will have a 
new government that will fight the car- 
bon tax. 

If Trudeau wants to impose a carbon 
tax, he’s now going to have a big fight on 
his hands, the kind of fight he wasn’t fac- 
ing just six months ago. 

We could never have achieved this pol- 
icy victory without all the work you have 
done reaching out to your politicians, 
supporting our campaigns and advocat- 
ing alongside us. We’ve won an important 
battle this year, but we’ re still fighting the 
war.hs 
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Quebec again opts for relative 


coincidence that the 

province, through the 
Minister of Natural Re- 
sources, Pierre Moreau, an- 
nounced a formal prohi- 
bition and permanent ban 
on the exploitation of shale 
gas only 24 hours before it 
hosted the G7 summit. The news went un- 
der the radar in the Québec media, but will 
have a long-term negative impact on the 
economies of both Québec and Canada as 
a whole. 

The announcement was in fact to honour a decision 
Premier Philippe Couillard made on a whim after re- 
turning from the Paris Conference on climate change in 
the fall of 2015. It’s a whim which will cost Québec tax- 
payers dearly, because it puts the government in a posi- 
tion of breach of contract. The province will be paying a 
little over $60 million of taxpayers’ money to compen- 
sate the companies that had invested into 
exploiting shale gas on Anticosti Island. 

In any event, it is the general bias 
against the development of our nat- 
ural resources that must be de- 
nounced here, a serious trend that 
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06 Oudbecers earn 
$4,370 per capita 

less than Ontarians, 
$6,672 less than British 
Columbians and 
almost $10,000 less 


than Albertans. @@ 


discourages job-creating invest- 
ments and impoverishes Québec. 
This comes at a time when 
Québec taxpayers are being bled 
to finance a growing bureau- 
cracy, a time when the govern- 
ment must spend heavily to im- 
prove the physical quality of 
our schools, at the very moment 
Québecers are waiting for hours 
in emergency rooms. And this 
does not even touch upon in- 
frastructure. Considering that it 
leaves ensuing generations with 
debilitating public debt, can Québec really afford to turn 
up its nose at an energy resource that could generate 
long-term wealth for the people of the province? 
According to figures published recently by the Insti- 
tut de la statistique du Québec, Québecers earn $4,370 
per capita less than Ontarians, $6,672 less than British 
Columbians and almost $10,000 less than Albertans. 
Meanwhile, the Québec government benefits from 
substantial equalization payments generated by prov- 
inces which are developing their natural resources. 
Québec will receive $ 11.7 billion in equalization for the 
2018-19 fiscal year, more than half of the total equali- 
zation program. Québecers, who represent just un- 
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der 24% of the Canadi- 
an population, receive 
more than 60% of these 


poverty %: 


It’s a shame. There’s no reason to accept relative 


launched in Québec and two and a half years since 

my appointment as Québec director, the first in the 
organization’s history. 

It has been one of the greatest honours of my life to 
represent taxpayers and to publicly defend the funda- 
mental values that drive us: lower taxes, limited govern- 
ment and more accountability from elected politicians. 

It was the winter of 2016 when the CTF arrived in 
Québec. Let’s put that in context. For the last 45 years, 
Québec’s political debate had revolved around a single 
question: should Québec become an independent coun- 
try? What this meant is that questions about the role of 
government had almost disappeared in favour of nev- 
er-ending constitutional debates. There was very little 
room for groups such as ours. 

This made the so-called “Québec model” a highly in- 
terventionist one, built without any real opposition or 
debate. Its logic is slowly falling apart, however, and the 


[ has been two and a half years since the CTF was 


Changingof the 
guard 


tarting in September, Renaud Bro- 
ssard will take over as the CTF’s 


Québec director. 

Renaud has a long history with the 
CTE starting five years ago as Generation 
Screwed’s campus co-ordinator at UQAM 
in Montreal and then rising to become ex- 
ecutive director of Generation Screwed in 
the winter of 2017. 

Renaud looks forward to bringing the 
CTF’s message to Québec, a province which 
he deeply believes has everything it takes to 
be prosperous. With the CTF’s help, it will 
hopefully get there. 


Farewell...! 


poverty as a fate. Let Québec take charge and devel- 

op its natural resources and create economic prosperi- 
ty. Québec has the means to become completely autono- 
mous financially and economically. It is high time that it 
stops spitting on opportunities to become so. 


Pas sont les plus’ 
fa®sompe au pays 


public interventions of the CTF are helping it happen. 
At long last the so-called consensus around the Québec 
model of taxing and spending is being questioned, and 
Québecers are paying much more attention to the issues 
that affect them every day. 

In short, Québec was ready to hear our ideas, and 
Québecers have heard them. Since our arrival in La Belle 
Province, we have given approximately 500 interviews, 
and the media have gotten used to contacting us for our 

point of view. 

The two main parties that will fight for power 
this fall during the provincial election, the CAQ 
and the PLQ, are both convinced of the impor- 
tance of balanced budgets. Québec’s credit rat- 
ing is now higher than that of Ontario, a first in 

50 years. The CTF has also helped to nor- 
malize talk of “zero equalization;” 
that is, the end of Québec’s econom- 
ic and fiscal dependence on the 
rest of Canada. Today, Fran- 
cois Legault, head of the CAQ, 
regularly makes statements 
in favour of zero equalization, 
something that would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago. The 
idea is gaining ground and has 
now become mainstream. 

So, indeed, we can say that the 
CTF is part of the political land- 
scape of Québec, and my succes- 
sor at the head of the Québec chap- 
ter will be able to go even further to ad- 

vance our ideas and to defend taxpay- 
ers who have been neglected 
for decades. ig 
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Trudeaus pipeline double standard 


rime Min- 

ister Justin 

Trudeau’s de- 
cision to national- 
ize the Trans Moun- 
tain Pipeline has set 
a terrible precedent 
for taxpayers and the 
clear double standard 
is stoking regional fires when con- 
trasted with the Energy East pipe- 
line. 

Energy East was cancelled thanks 
in part to Trudeau’s own govern- 
ment piling on new regulations, yet 
he is forcing taxpayers across the 
country to pay for Trans Mountain, 
damn the costs. 

Buying out oil companies’ pro- 
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jects with taxpayer money is bad 
enough, but it’s worse when it caus- 
es regional unrest. 

Politicians and business owners 
in the Maritimes immediately recog- 
nized the double standard of killing 
one pipeline and supporting anoth- 
er. When asked about it, federal Fi- 
nance Minister Bill Morneau said the 
decision to nationalize Trans Moun- 
tain was “exceptional.” 

Energy East, which would have 
converted a natural gas pipeline to 
transport oil from Western Cana- 
da to New Brunswick, would have 
been a huge job creator in Eastern 
Canada and would have benefitted 
the entire country. 

An independent report commis- 
sioned by TransCanada back in 2013 
found that Energy East could have 
created 10,000 development and 
construction jobs, 1,000 direct 


full-time jobs and generated $23.5 
billion in GDP growth over a 40-year 
lifespan. The report found the pro- 
ject would have benefitted every 
province through which it operated. 
The revenue and job gains in New 
Brunswick would have been particu- 
larly significant. 

Conservative deputy leader Lisa 
Raitt asked where Trudeau’s support 
for Energy East had been, saying if 
Trudeau is willing to put up the cash 
for Trans Mountain, he should be 
equally supportive of Energy East. 
Saint John Mayor Don Darling said 
it’s unfair that the government will 
push through Trans Mountain at all 
costs while Energy East received no 
support. Saint John-Rothesay Lib- 
eral MP Wayne Long asked his own 
government to revisit Energy East. 
Irving Oil CEO Jim Irving called 
Energy East “absolutely essential” 


OO Energy East, which would have 
converted a natural gas pipeline to 
transport oil from Western Canada 
to New Brunswick, would have been 
a huge job creator in Eastern 


just hours after the government an- 

nounced its Trans Mountain buyout. 
Both pipelines would be huge- 

ly beneficial for Canadian workers. 

But taxpayers can’t afford to buy out 

every pipeline that would be good 

for Canada — nor should they. Ener- 


gy East never sought a government 
buyout. What it and countless other 
energy projects need is for govern- 
ment to get out of the way. 

While dampening enthusiasm for 
business investment into Canada, 
Justin Trudeau has also thrown pipe- 


line precedent into disorder, creat- 
ing expectations he won’t deliver on 
without mountains of debt. 

If the Energy East project does get 
revived, it should be done without 
raising taxes or adding to the debt 
for your kids. 


Closing rural NS hospitals a little pain for long-term gain 


best interest of taxpayers in the long term 

are not the ones that score political points. 
So, it’s important that politicians be commend- 
ed for making tough policy choices if they actu- 
ally save taxpayers money. 

Nova Scotia Premier Stephen McNeil has 
announced that his government will close two 
hospitals in Cape Breton; one in New Waterford 
and one in North Sydney. They will be replaced 
by smaller clinics and two existing hospitals 
will be expanded. 

The devil will be in the details, but there’s 
potential for big cost savings over the long 
term. 

Closing hospitals or schools doesn’t make 
for great politics, as no one rejoices in these de- 
cisions. Indeed, Premier McNeil was met with 
boos and jeers when he announced the closures. 
But given a declining, aging population and a 
shrinking tax base, spending must be reduced if 
Cape Bretoners and all Nova Scotians want sus- 
tainable health care services. Things will only 
get worse if the status quo is maintained. 

Given a choice between spending on crum- 
bling, underused hospital infrastructure or 
spending on actual service delivery, we should 
choose the latter. If the overall cost isn’t re- 
duced, the government is setting future gen- 
erations up for dramatic service cuts down the 
road. 

In the case of the North Sydney hospital, the 
emergency room was only open for select hours 
during the week. The now-expanding hospital 
in Sydney is less than 15 minutes away. Clinics 
for prescriptions and walk-in services should be 
much more efficient and cheaper to run. 

Of course, some of the cost savings will 
come from a reduction in jobs. But taxpayers 
can’t afford to pay hefty union salaries for ser- 
vices that are no longer needed. 

This is neither an unprecedented nor a par- 
ty-specific decision. In the 1990s, Saskatchewan 
had a hefty debt load to tackle. Then-NDP pre- 
mier Roy Romanow closed 52 rural hospitals. 


Gestines the policy choices that are in the 


Saskatchewan residents no doubt felt the im- 
pact in the short term, but over the longer term 
they are enjoying the benefits of a reduced 
debt today. 

In the mid-1990s, then-Progressive 
Conservative Alberta premier Ralph 
Klein paid off the provincial debt by 
reducing services and costs, includ- 
ing the closure of hospitals. Today, 

Alberta’s debt is growing rapid- ; 
ly once again, but for many years 
Alberta taxpayers have enjoyed a 
reduced tax burden and result- 
ing prosperity. 
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can find work 
in their home 
provinces. If 
the govern- 
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ment reduces OO 

spending, the 


new budget room can be 
used to reduce debt and 
later reduce taxes. Low- 
er taxes will welcome job 
creators back to Nova 
Scotia. 
A little pain can make 
for long term gain. 
Taxpayers shouldn't ap- 
plaud the decision quite yet. 
The McNeil government has 
yet to release the cost details. 
But if the overall cost is reduced in 
the long term and care is consolidat- 
ed into fewer centres that can provide 
better service, then this is good news for 
taxpayers. 
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an aging pipeline 


emem- 
ber a few 
years ago, 
how Kinder 
Morgan was 
willing to 
build a pipe- 
line to tide- 
water and 
pay for it? As 
years of red 
tape and fed- 
eral govern- 
ment inac- 
tion, and as 
BC’s government over- 
stepped its jurisdic- 
tion in order to stall the 
Trans Mountain pro- 
ject, Kinder Morgan 
got tired of waiting and 
wanted to pull out of 
the project. As a result 
of politicians’ inaction, 
Canadian taxpayers 
had to foot the bill to 
buy a 50-year-old pipe- 
line and get the pro- 
ject built. The total cost 
is estimated to be more 
than $12 billion. 
CTF’s Kris Sims 


looked at what we could 


have paid for with $12 
billion in taxpayers’ 
money, had the pipeline 
been built with private 
funds instead. Watch 
the full video and more 
on the CTF’s YouTube 
channel. To do so, either 
search for Canadian Tax- 
payers Federation on 
YouTube or go to www. 
youtube.com /taxpay- 
erdotcom and hit “Sub- 
scribe” to be notified 
whenever a new video 
comes out. 


Help us st 


Ld 
op government waste 


of Olympic proportions 


1 gov- those ee a, @ 
Ne — ee how can we soe ‘ e 
ic spend billions of oe 
nie ie ee i ’s gOV- lars plus overruns a e 
deney Ane ae an _ hosting the ae _. 
er ck itand in Calgary? That’s easy 
$11-billion defici ° 


Calgary keeps raising 
business and residen- 
tial taxes, 
claiming 
it doesn’t 
“| have any 
alterna- 
tive since 
there’s no 
money left 
anywhere. 
) Gwen 


What’s more Instagrammable than 
this drool-worthy pancake plate? 


ot takes, witty memes and short videos from CTF 
staff across the country, that’s what. 


Follow the CTF’s Instagram account on In- 
stagram.com/ canadiantaxpayersfedera- 
tion and impress your Instagram friends 
by sharing great CTF content. 


oe.*e—— 


@ 
Twitter & 


_ Facebook 


@ ne see more 
funny im- 
e ages, and get 
®@ daily op-eds, arti- 
@ cles, videos and in- 
fographics, follow the 
e CTF and Generation 
@ Screwed on Twitter (@ 
& taxpayerDOTcom and 
@GenScrewedCDN) 


and Facebook. 


Help us fight back at S 
www.NoOlympicBid.ca e 
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By the Number 


230 


Number of breweries in Canada 


$10.5 million 


Estimated annual increase in cost of beer cans 
due to the federal government's new tariffs on US 
aluminum 


Here's what a 
you pay in 
2018: T 


$4,640 


cost of public cost of public cost of public 
health care insurance health care insurance health care insurance 
2 J 3 
10.5% 7.2% 9.4% 
of the average of the average of the average 
FRASER total income of total income of total income of 
INSTITUTE $44,348 $60,526 $138,008 


35.1% 


Percentage of Canadian beer market share 
controlled by Anheuser-Busch InBev SA/ 
NV (Budweiser, Corona, Labatt, Stella Artois, 
Alexander Keith’s, etc.) 


28.1% 


Percentage of Canadian beer market share 
controlled by Molson Coors Brewing Company 


(Molson, Coors, Rickard’s, Keystone, Pilsner, etc.) 


61.5% 


Percentage of beer sold in cans 


30.6% 


Percentage of beer sold in bottles 


1 parent + 1 child 2 parents + 2 children 


$4,357 $12,935 


y CTF 


rchandise 


: ‘ <> hee out our online si store ‘ 


Bes 


‘ 
v\ 
\ 
\ 


www.taxpaye 


